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Tue Executive Committee of the British 
School at Rome have issued an appeal 
(dated May, 1901) from which the following 
are extracts— 


The project of founding in Rome a recognised 
British centre of study and research, offering to British 
students the advantages which German, French, 
Austrian, and American students already enjoy in 
the institutions provided by their respective countries, 
has been frequently mooted both in this country and 
by residents in Rome. 

Early in 1899 it was taken up in a definite form by 
the Committee of the British School at Athens; a 
strong General Committee was formed for the purpose 
of bringing the scheme before the public and in- 
viting promises of support ; and a small Executive 
was appointed ‘to take such further steps as may be 
necessary pending the transfer of the proposed School 
to the Committee of the British School at Athens.’ 

The intention indicated in a circular which was 
widely distributed in November, 1899, to issue in 
the spring of the following year an appeal for the 
Schools at Rome and Athens jointly, was necessarily 
abandoned owing to the prevailing national emer- 
gency. Buta small fund was raised which enabled 
the Committee to make a tentative beginning; a 
Director (Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth, M.A., Oriel 
College, Oxford) was appointed, and proceeded to 
Rome in November, 1900 ; an excellent set of rooms 
was acquired in January, 1901, in the Palazzo 
Odescalchi, Piazza SS. Apostoli ; and the School was 
formally opened by Lord Currie, H.M. Ambassador 
to the Quirinal, on April 11 last. 

The work of the School has already begun. The 
Director, in addition to a full report on the recent 
excavations, published in the Zimes of January 9, 
and to assistance given to visitors to Rome at Easter, 
has delivered an exhaustive lecture, which will 
shortly be published, on the ancient Church of Santa 
Maria Antiqua. A monograph on the ‘Roman Roads 
in the Campagna,’ by Mr. T. Ashby, late Craven 
Fellow in the University of Oxford, and now a 
student at the School, is also nearly ready for 
publication. 

The School, it should be remembered, will not be 
exclusively classical and archaeological. On the 
contrary, it is intended to be a centre for all British 
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students in Rome; and the Provisional Scheme, 
approved by the General Committee, provides that 
every period of the language and literature, anti- 
quities, art and history of Rome and Italy shall be 
considered as falling within its province. 

Funds are urgently needed, in the shape both of 
annual subscriptions and of donations. If the School 
is to be maintained in a really efficient manner an 
annual income of at least £1,000 is required. The 
Committee desire to obtain also a capital sum of not 
less than £3,000, for such purposes as the extension 
of the library, the furnishing of the rooms, ete. 

Up tothe present the anuual subscriptions amount 
to only about £250, and the donations to about 
£760. 


Upon the need for the new School, our 
correspondent in Rome, Mr. Ashby, writes 
as follows. The experience which he has 
gained upon the spot gives his opinion a 
special value : 

I am sure, from my own experience, that for 
archaeological and other students here in Rome, such 
a School is a necessity. During]the period of my 
residence here I have met with unfailing kindness 
from the heads of the German, French, and American 
Schools, and from Italian archaeologists; but I 
have always felt the need of some centre for British 
students; and the warmth and enthusiasm of the 
welcome which the representatives of other nations 
have offered to our new School and its director, form 
in themselves a sufficient proof that its desirability 
is recognised on all hands, and that its prosperity, 
if this can be secured, will be beneficial to students 
and workers of other nations as well as of our own. 


We would earnestly commend the appeal 
to all friends of scholarship and archaeology 
in this country. Subscriptions may be sent 
to Dr. Walter Leaf, 6 Sussex Place, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 


Was muss der Gebildete vom Griechischen 

wissen? is the title of a book which ap- 

peared in the same year as ‘G. H.S.’ penned 
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his two remarkable ‘ Letters to a Classical 
Friend,’ the second of which appears in our 
present issue : and the answer which ‘G, H. 
8.’ there returns to the question is an unfal- 
tering NVichts! To all of us who hope for 
the classical literatures, and for Greek 
literature in particular, a not less magni- 
ficent role in the future than they have 
played in the past, and who believe that a 
serious curtailment in the sphere of this 
influence will be a serious loss to human 
culture and education, the frank confessions 
and outspoken denunciations of this would-be 
friend who has become a foe, donnent 
JSurieusement & penser. The curious paradox 
of ‘G. H. 8.’s’ intellect, his seeming ability 
to appreciate English poetry and his avowed 
incapacity to see anything in Greek, his 
love and admiration of Milton and Shelley 
and his repugnance to the ancient writings 
which Milton and Shelley loved and admired, 
need not trouble us here: this Review is 
not concerned with /usus naturae as such. 
It is very different with the matter 
of his criticisms; and fas est et ab hoste 
docert is a saying the force of which 
Englishmen at the present time should be 
the first to acknowledge. 

English scholars have heard a good deal 
lately of the evil effects of ‘specialism’ in 
classics. But now it is announced that 
classics itself is a study only fit for specialists. 
And this proposition emanates from a 
member of a University whose classical 
curriculum and examinations are generally 
thought to be excellently planned for keeping 
specialism in its proper place. The circum- 
stance is notable. 

Attentive readers of the strictures of 
‘G. H.S.’ will observe that they refer to two 
quite separate matters. Part of them deal 
with defects in the modes and methods of 
classical teaching. Upon the question of 
particular criticisms there may be different 
opinions: but his complaint of the labour of 
learning Greek and Latin most people will 
consider well grounded. In the phrasing of 
his complaint, ‘sheer fag,’ ‘ grind,’ ‘labour,’ 
and the like, we have the voice not of his 
opinions but of his experience ; and anfor- 
tunately it is the experience of many. So 
far as the teaching of the schools is con- 
cerned, this labour cannot be alleviated by 
being spread over a larger number of hours. 
It is hardly possible that there will be more 
time in the future allotted to classics: it is 
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more than probable that there will be less. 
While these lines are passing through the 
press, a meeting is being held under the 
presidency of a Regius Professor of Greek 
‘to urge the necessity of giving modern 
languages a more prominent position in the 
educational curricula of the country.’ The 
demands of these subjects can hardly be 
refused, and it is the classical time-table that 
must satisfy them. If then Greek and Latin 
studies are not to fall behind, the load they 
carry must be lightened. 

Another complaint appears at first sight 
to refer to the character of the classics them- 
selves. They are said to be ‘hackneyed.’ 
It is strange that the literature of races and 
civilisations so different in countless ways 
from our own should be ‘ hackneyed.’ For 
unluckily our knowledge of it isnot inherited ; 
but every one has to gain it for himself. A 
great deal—no doubt a great deal too much 
—has been written about the classics ; but on 
this showing the North Pole will be ‘ hack- 
neyed’ too. The solution of the puzzle is 
not far to seek. What classics has in com- 
mon with modern literature ‘G. H. 8.’ and 
others in his case find hackneyed, and the 
remainder unintelligible. This mixture of 
course produces nausea; it would be a 
miracle if it did not. 

In reality the two causes of this nausea 
are intimately connected. What seems at 
first sight trite and commonplace in Greek 
and Latin literature, does so because its 
setting has been imperfectly understood. 
As intelligence of its surroundings grows, it 
gains in freshness and brightness, with often 
the apparently paradoxical result that the 
original form of a familiar thought appears 
the most novel of all. It is upon intelligence 
then that the whole question hinges. Can 
the classics be taught in such a way that 
the life and thought of ancient Greek and 
Roman times shall be a reality to the 
average student? It they can, he will gain, 
as the best judges in all countries since the 

tevival of Learning agree, intellectual profit 
which can be his in no other way. If they 
cannot, then classics will become what 
‘G. H. 8.’ declares it to be, a study only 
for the ‘ specialist’: and only specialists will 
pursue it. This disaster, for such we believe 
it would be, it behoves all friends of the 
higher education to take speedy steps to 
avert. 
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TWO ERRORS OF MEMORY IN THE TELEMACHY, 


[x the Prolegomena to his book de tribus 
Hom. Od. codd. ant. pp. 14 and 22-5, Mol- 
huysen shows how the scribes have often 
added or miswritten a line of Homer through 
untimely recollection of other passages in 
the /liad and Odyssey, so that our MSS. of 
these poems display errors of memory, as 
well as errors of eye and ear. Thus, to take 
two of his instances, after Od. iv. 796, which 
ends d€uas 8’ yuxto yvvatki, the good MS. P 
adds the verse xa\y «.7.A., which follows the 
same verse-ending Od. xiii. 288-9; and the 
Florentine F has in Od. xiv. 485 instead of 
euparews imdkovoce, eup. avopovoe through 
recollection of //. v. 856 éup. daopoveer, 
the only other Homeric instance of éupaméws. 
These errors are probably the result of asso- 
ciation affecting the mind of the copyist at 
the very time of writing. But a little con- 
sideration will show us that there were 
times when the scope was far greater for 
the influence of mental association on the 
Epic text. 

For, at whatever date writing was first 
used in the transmission of Greek Epic, we 
may be sure that for a considerable period 
the written copy was not intended to de- 
light private readers, or to be read to an 
audience, like the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. It served the same purposes as 
the copy of an actor’s part, i.e. professional 
reciters learnt it by heart, and afterwards 
used it to refresh the memory. Of parts, 
at least, of their répertoive the Greek 
reciters no doubt took about with them 
MSS. which served the same purpose as 
the Oxford MS. of the Song of Roland :— 
‘it is’ writes M. Léon Gautier, Za Chan- 
son de Roland, p. xxvi. ‘one of the little 
volumes for the use of the jongleurs which 
they carried with them wherever they went, 
and in which they doubtless refreshed their 
memory.’ 

Besides reciting, the rhapsodist would 
also train pupils, for in primitive societies 
the same man both teaches and practises a 
craft; and he would give them his own 
Written texts, or copies of them, to get by 
heart. But where the papyrus or parch- 
ment (cf. Herod. v. 58 and Birt, d. ant. 
Buchwesen, p. 47) was rubbed or torn or 
otherwise obliterated, he would have to sup- 
ply the deficiency from memory ; and he 
would again have to rely on memory, if he 
Wished his pupils to learn any part of his 
répertoire that he had not by him in writ- 


ing. For where should he procure copies ? 
He would have to make the copy by writ- 
ing or dictating from memory. Evidently, 
a text thus dependent on memory would be 
likely to contain such errors as are inci- 
dental to transmission by memory ; and the 
mistakes of a popular rhapsodist would, 
through his pupils and pupils’ pupils, obtain 
a widespread and enduring circulation. 

So long as the Epics appealed only to 
the listening circle in the noble’s hall or at 
a publie festival, the only written texts 
must have been those produced for and 
through the reciters ; for the demand regu- 
lates the supply. They alone, therefore, 
can have formed the written basis of those 
copies that were produced for private persons 
in ever increasing numbers as education de- 
veloped ; and to them, or immediately to 
the living voice of the rhapsodist, we must 
ultimately trace back our own MSS. of 
Homer. These, therefore, are likely to con- 
tain errors due to misrecollection on the 
part of the rhapsodists. 

It is true that the rhapsodists were men 
whose memory was highly trained and de- 
veloped. They may also have had some 
sort of memoria technica to assist them. But 
even a highly trained memory does not 
quite completely secure its contents against 
the subtle, half-unconscious influence of 
association ; and I have, I think, found two 
lines in the Telemachy in which the right 
reading has been displaced by the influence 
of other passages that were associated in 
thought with these. If I am right, then, 
as the present readings are clearly those of 
the old vulgate, they may be safely referred 
to the period before the texts of the Epics 
ceased to be dependent on the memories of 
reciters. 

The lines are ii. 25] and iv. 514. In 
the former z\coveror (so MSS. and Scholia, 
see Note B) has, I submit, supplanted zepi 
dati; and in the second, the universal 
MaXedwy should be ’A@yvawv. 


I.—Od. ii, 251. 


At the third and final stage of the debate 
in Od. ii. Telemachos demands a ship that 
he may go in search of his father. Before 
any reply is made to this request, Mentor, 
an aged friend of the royal family, makes 
an appeal to the people to interfere on be- 
u 2 
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half of Telemachos. This appeal is ex- 
pressed in the form of a reproach and ends 
with the lines: 


a ,” , 4% ° bid 
viv O'ddAw Sipw veperiLopat, olov dravres 
240 * > © | wm 5 ! » 6 , > , 
240 ijo0 avew arap ov Tt Kkabarropevon ereeoot 
, ra \ 
Tavpovs pvnotnpas Katepvixete roAXot 
eovTes. 


To this speech a contemptuous reply is 
made by Leokritos son of Euenor (vv. 
243-51), after which he winds up the debate 
by dismissing the assembly and refusing 
Telemachos’ request for a vessel (vv. 252-6). 
The difficulties of the first part of this 
speech, the reply to Mentor, are notorious ; 
and for the results of previous efforts 
towards a solution, I may be allowed merely 
to refer to Ameis-Hentze, Anhang on ii. 
243; the editions of Merry,! and of v. 
Leeuwen-da Costa ; and a note at the end 
of Butcher and Lang’s translation. As a 
preliminary to setting forth the present 
proposal, I will quote the passage. 


vo 1 ws 

tov 6 Evnvoptidns Acwxpitos avtiov 4vda- 
, , , - 

Meévrop ataptypé, dpévas HAE, oLov 
eeures 

Bie ect’ , ; ro 

Hpeas OTpivwv KataTavéuev. apyadeov b€ 


245 dvépdor cai rrAEdverot paxécoarbar Tepi 
Sauté. 
ei wep yap « ’Odvoedts “IGaxyjovos adtos 
ere Ov 
Sawupevovs Kata baua €dov pvnoTtipes 
dyavous 


efeAdoat peyapoto pevowyjoe’ evi Ovpd 
ae Paw x tee? yee 
ov Kev of KexGporto yuv7y, parla Tep 


U 
xarEeovoa, 
‘ , i , , 
250 é€dXOov7’, GAAa Kev airod dekéa TOoTMOV 
eTlo7Trol, 
> , , 4. Oo 3 ‘ a 
et tAEOverot paxo.To’ ov dod KaTa polpay 
»” 
€euTres. 


The logic of this reply is as follows. 
Mentor hes urged the people ‘ being many’ 
to check the ‘few’ suitors by words, 
kaBarropevor éexéecor, a colourless phrase, 
which is as suitable to friendly as to un- 
friendly address (¢f. 39). But, obviously, 
the suitors are not men to be influenced by 
words, or by anything short of force. 
Accordingly, Leokritos wastes no time dis- 
cussing a policy of diplomatic representa- 
tions. Tacitly assuming (a shrewd stroke 
of debate) that interference means fighting 
—the Epic, let us always remember, not 
needing to be as explicit in respect to the 
readily obvious, as, say, a Government 


1 Merry’s theory that Mentor is the subject of the 
infinitive waxéooaca:, might incline one to read in 
v. 245 dvdpdor ce wAcdvers: for &. Kal tA. of MSS, 
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report—he tells Mentor that he is a down- 
right fool to urge the people to stop the 
suitors, inasmuch as to pick a quarrel at a 
feast is a grievous matter, even for men 
that have numbers on their side. 

The clause dpyadéov dé x.7.A. is a justifica- 
tion of the preceding abuse. dpyaXéov has 
the meaning, less of ‘difficult,’ than of 
‘burdensome,’ ‘grievous,’ ‘more than can 
be expected of a man,’ as in Od. xiii. 15— 


dpyaXéov yap eva mpo.kos xapicar bar. 
xai has the same force as in J/, xx. 356— 


> , , o> \> , A) 
dpyaXéov b€ pol €or Kal ipbiuw wep eovte 
toavovad avOpurous épere kai Tao payer bar. 


The use of paxéooacGa without an ex- 
pressed object is common enough ; e.g. we 
have érpivwv paxéoacbar 17. v. 496, vi. 105, 
xi. 213. On this point and on the force of 
the aorist, ‘to begin,’ ‘ take up the combat,’ 
cf. Mutzbauer, Grundlagen d. gr. Tempus- 
lehre, p. 88. 

In zepi dard the local force is alone 
present, as is usual in Homer, or is, at least, 
predominant ; for the only effective means 
of stopping the feastings of the suitors 
would be armed interference at the banquet 
itself. 

Leokritos goes on to show how the general 
proposition dpyadéov dé x.7.4. applies to the 
particular case of the Ithacan dios. ‘ For 
even,’ he says, ‘if Odysseus of Ithaca should 
return himself and desire to expel from the 
hall the lordly suitors as they feasted in his 
house, his wife would have no joy in him, 
though she should be very desirous of him, 
on his coming, but he would meet an un- 
seemly fate on the spot’ (vv. 246-50). So 
far the reasoning is clear and pertinent, 
though it is not fully set forth. Plainly, if 
the suitors would not brook interference at 
the banquet from Odysseus himself, they 
would not submit to it from the dos, not 
even in face of superior numbers, without 
first taking some lives; but to risk their 
lives in this fashion is more than can be ex- 
pected of the people. 

But the MSS. go on with v. 251, ‘if he 
(sc. Od.) should fight against superior num- 
bers.’ This cannot be right, for Leokritos 
and his audience are not concerned with the 
danger involved in an attack on a majority, 
but with the danger to that majority to 
which Mentor has appealed, if it attacks the 
suitors at the feast. We must either excise 
the line, as do many editors, or emend it. 
Now, if we excise it, we lose the words oi 6 
ot Kat potpav gees, Which round off very 
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fittingly the part of the speech dealing with 
Mentor; but if, instead of ei zwAedverot 
padxotro, we read ei zepi dati p., it seems pos- 
sible to explain readily both the line and its 
corruption, 

ei wept Sati payxorro briefly repeats vv. 246 
-8 «i ep yap xk ... dawupevous ... eAdoat 
peydpowo pevownoe’, which is itself a repe- 
tition of the more general expression payéo- 
cava. wepi Sati in 245, The corruption 
was easy for two reasons. In the first place, 
mAeoverot and zrepi darté agree in their first 
and last sounds, and in the number and the 
quantities of their syllables. In the second 
place, there occurs six lines above zAcdvecou 
paxéooacGat epi dati, which would tend to 
make the memory hesitate in 251 between 
the two expressions 7A. and 7.6. and would 
suggest vA. wdyorro for that line rather than 
7.6.y.: cf. the reading, noted by Molhuysen, 
L/., p. 24, of Eustathius and one or two other 
authorities of Od. xiv. 21 &kros ‘avor instead 
of aiévi., because é. i. has come just before 
in v.16. But in the case of ii. 251 the de- 
cisive factor in the corruption was, probably, 
the half-unconscious influence on the rhapso- 
dist of other Odyssean passages where a 
majority and a minority are contrasted, the 
suitors being in these the majority, not their 
assailants. Such passages are : 

xvi. 244. 
avépe dvw wodXotor Kal idGiwoure payerOat. 

xx. 30. 
Motvos éwv woA€ot 

xxii. 12. 

tis «’ ovovro per’ dvdpace Sartvpoveroe 

povvoy evi wAedvero k.T.A. 


The remainder of the speech is not diffi- 
cult. Ideal in Note A with the question, 
who was Leokritos, and in Note B, with a 
supposed reading of Didymus and Aris- 
tarchus in 11, 251, 


II.—Od. iv. 514. 


In Proteus’ account of the return and 
death of Agamemnon, we read that he 
escaped shipwreck, for (d¢ adding an explana- 
tion) Here saved him (vv. 512-3). The 
passage continues 


514 add’ Gre by Tay’ ewelrAe Maderdwv dpos 
airv 


geo Oar x.T.A. 
As we have just been told of Here’s protec- 


tion, we should expect to find that Agamem- 
non was about to reach some point on his 
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proper course ; but this would not take him 
to Malea. Ameis-Hentze, Anhang, suggest 
that he followed the Phoenician sea-route 
from Asia through the southern series of 
islands to Malea ; but this would be a very 
roundabout way from Troy. He would 
naturally go to the southern Euboean pro- 
montory, Geraistos, either, if the weather 
was fair, leaving Psyrie on his left, or by 
the route between Chios and Cape Mimas on 
the peninsula of Erythrai (cf. Od. iii. 
169-178 and Tozer, Hist. of Anc. Geogr, 
p. 23). From Geraistos he would pass on 
to Sounion, like Menelaos and Nestor (iii. 
278). But while they had to round Malea, 
in order to reach the Laconic Gulf and Pylos 
respectively, any one returning to Mycenae 
would coast round the Argolis, making for 
some point at or near Nauplia ; or, rather, 
in the days when Argos and Tiryns were as 
independent of Mycenae as Pylos or Athens, 
he would sail up to the head of the Saronic 
gulf and reach the capital along one of 
those three Cyclopean highways connecting 
Mycenae with Corinth, and ‘pointing to 
Corinth! as the northern base of which the 
Pelopid Mycenae was an_ outpost’ (ef. 
Tsountas and Manatt, Zhe Mycenuean Age, 
pp. 16 and 35-8). 

Dr. Merry (ad. loc.) suggests thata storm 
(Od. v. 109) first drifted Agamemnon south, 
and he worked up again until he sighted 
Malea. But, on this view, the passage 
omits details that are not obvious from the 
context, and is not worded with the usual 
Homeric lucidity. 

If, however, we read? ¢ueAXev ’AOnvawv 
instead of é€ueA\Xe Madeawy, all becomes 
clear. ‘’A@nvawy dpos aim’ is Sovviv tpov 
.. .. akpov ’A@Gnvéwy (Od. iii. 278) which is 
on the natural route from Troy. The 
change to the vulgate was possible because 
of the similarity in sound, the difference 
being only -ma-/ei-d- for -na-thé-nd-, and was 
caused by recollection of the parallel passage 
in the account of Menelaos’ return :— 

Od. iii. 286. 

GAN’ dre 31) Kal Keivos toy ext olvora zovTOV 
év vnvoi yAadupyot MaXetdwv dpos air 
ie Gewv tore 61) oTvyepiy dd0v KTA, 

For another corruption in the account of 

Agamemnon’s return, I refer to Note C. 


1 In connecting Corinth, ete. rather than Argos, 
with Mycenae, the Catalogue (559-80) is in harmony 
with the results of modern investigation. 

* Rather ‘if we ‘“‘hear”’ since recollection of a 
text is recollection of sounds, rather than of writing, 
especially on the part of a reciter who probably 
learnt the text by repeating it many times aloud. 
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Nore A,—LEoKRI1T0s. 


We receive no information in Od. ii about this 
person, though we are told something about all the 
others that we first meet at the debate, Aigyptios, 
Halitherses, and Mentor—we have already found 
Antinoos and Eurymachos among the suitors in Bk. i. 
It is usual to regard him as a suitor, since one of the 
same name and patronymic is mentioned ainong the 
killed in xxii. 294. Besides, Telemachos’ demand 
for a boat seems to be addressed to the suitors (ii. 
212). On the other hand, a label so rarely used 
might be attached inadvertently to two minor 
personages in passages so far apart—the composers of 
early Epic ,had no convenient iadex nominum to 
prevent such slips—and the name (‘Chosen-of-the- 
people’) would be very suitable in ii for a spokesman 
of the people. Besides, both the grammar and sense 
of the speech are in favour of the speaker not being 
a suitor, The order of words, coupled with the fact 
that Mentor has just been urging the people to check 
the suitors, makes it more natural to construe juéas 
érpivwy Karamavéuer ‘urging us to check (the suitors) ’ 
than ‘urging (the people) to check us.’ If Mentor 
gives bad advice to the people, it is rather for them 
to reproach him with folly than for the suitors ; and 
the statement that the suitors would kill Odysseus, 
if he interfered with them while they feasted, is in 
marked contrast with the affectation of right that 
the suitors have in the previous speeches maintained ; 
it would come far better from one who was not a 
suitor. 

The logic of the speech is the same in both cases. 


Nore £.—AN ANCIENT EMENDATION OF 
Od. ii. 251. 


The scholia show that the line was emended to 
mAedvecow €moiro instead of mA. pdxorto, on the 
principle that if Odysseus ‘went along with many,’ 
many would be going along with him, and so the 
suitors would be the minority as Mentor suggested 
(v. 241). After deducting the emendations of 
Buttmann and Dindorf, we get the following 
scholion :— 

ei mAEdverow (Exoito] €i ToAAOl adtgG ErowTo } «i 
mToAAovs Onaduvs %xor. Ties Se yeAolws ypapovar 
udxoiro. It is strange that Buttmann and later 
editors have not seen that the lemma is perfectly 
sound, and shows, perhaps a naive, but an intelligible 
correction of the ordinary uaxorto ; and, asa note on 
the reading mA. €orro, the scholion is necessary and 
correct. The Buttmann-Dindorf change to mAéovés 
of €row7o renders the note ‘if many accompanied 
him, or if he had many attendants’ superfluous and 
inept: it makes necessary Dindorf’s insertion of «i 
mredvecot before udxoro, besides being itself im- 
possible in Homer because the opt. 3 pl. €mowro is 
un-Homeric, as v. Leeuwen-da Costa point out in 
their note. When Ludwich writes ‘mAé€ovés oi 
émowro (Aristarchus ?) Didymus,’ he wrongs those 
worthies. 
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Nore C.—Od. iv. 519-20. 

According to the vulgate, (1) Agamemnon is swept 
away by a storm to the neighbourhood of Aigisthos 
(vv. 515-8) ; (2) the wind changes, and he reaches 
home (519-23) ; and (3) he is invited to Aigisthos’ 
house and murdered (524 seqg.). Of these three 
stages in the story, it can hardly be doubted that (1) 
was intended to lead up to (3), whereas in the 
existing version it has no bearing at all on (3). Some 
editors, therefore, transpose 517-8 and 519- 20, so that 
the stages become (1) Agamemnon is swept away by 
a storm (515-6), (2) a favourable wind brings him 
home to the neighbourhood of Aigisthos (519-20, 
517-18, 521-3), and (3) as before. But with this 
arrangement, ofkad’ tkovro at the end of 520 is 
immediately followed, as by an explanation, by aypot 
én’ éoxatiqv at the beginning of 517. ‘ Home,’ 
however, should mean the city, but the expression 
aypod KTA. means a place far froni the city ; cf. 
Od. v. 489. 

It is more probable that vv. 519-20 beginning with 
the words add’ 67 5) were composed by a reciter as a 
substitute for vv. 514-8 beginning with the same 
words, i.e. 519 GAA’ bre 5h Kal KeiWey was composed 
to follow 513, and «xei@evy meant from the storm in 
which Aias was wrecked. The change was made iu 
order to suit hearers who believed that the murder 
took place at Mycenae. 

After the removal of these lines the story becomes 
quite clear. Aigisthos, who had removed Klytai- 
mnestre from the royal house in Mycenae (cf. iii 272) 
was living on his father’s old estate at a distance from 
the capital (iv 517-8). For a year aman in his 
service had been watching, iv 527 uy é Ad@or mapiov 
pvhoaro be Covpid0s GAxjjs, 7.c. lest Agamemnon should 
pass unobserved by him (the watchman, or perhaps 
Aig.) to the capital, find his wife gone, and prepare to 
attack Aigisthos before the latter had news of the 
husband’s return. Fate favoured Aigisthos by 
carrying Agamemnon out of his course so that he 
landed at a distance from the city near <Aigisthos’ 
lonely dwelling. The watchman caught sight of 
him, gave word of his arrival, and there followed 
the paramour’s invitation to the husband, who little 
suspected that his wife was living in his host's 
zenana. 

We need not be troubled because Agamemnon, 
landing unexpectedly near Aigisthos’ house, was seen 
by a man who was looking for him on the route to 
Mycenae. The watcher amd oxomijs elSe (524), ic. 
the outlook is frem the top of a hill whence a wide 
prospect is enjoyed of sea and land. Cf. Ll. iv 275, 
v 771, or take as an example of what the poet 
meant by oxomm the real ancient fort near Mycenae 
‘on the lofty summit of St. Elias, which served at 
the same time as a watcl-tower and _beacon- 
station,’ and from which ‘the whole Argolic plain 
and gulf and the mountain region to Corinth and 
beyond can readily be watched’ (Tsountas and 
Manatt, /./. p. 38). 

C .M. Mvtvayy. 
1901. 
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NOTE ON EURIPIDES, HECUBA, Lu. 1214-15. 


’ oe A Pm 
"AXN’ avix’ pets oder’ eopev ev hac, 
a ita ee 
kaTv@ 0 é€onunv aot Todeuiwv vo, 

; 
E€vov Karéextas. 


It is impossible to render the second of 
these lines unless what Paley calls ‘a sin- 
gular ellipse’ be assumed. The editors of 
elementary editions say that a participle is 
to be supplied. But Nauck saw that no 
satisfactory defence had been put forward, 
and fell back on conjecture. 

The scholiast says that éoyjpyv’ is for 
eoijunve TO Has pyKere eivar ev dae, and the 
note looks as if he read the passage correctly 
punctuated, as follows : 


, r»>¢ eo & bay ,y 

AAN qvix’ jets over’ eopev ev hae 
a > > , >,» , o 

(kav t) eonpny aoTv) ToNEuiwr UTo, 

S€VOV KATEKTAS. 


The parenthesis is thrown in to show how 
Polymestor knew that the Trojans were 


lost, and it heightens the bitterness of the 
reproach. ovkér’ éopev év die ToAeuiwv dro 
go together. It should be added that the 
change of tense—éopév, éojunv’—becomes 
clearer with this explanation, which, | hope, 
disposes of the inferior reading jer. 

A very similar correction of Phoenissae 
], 275 was made by Weil in the Journal des 
Savants for April 1889, where for 


"AAN’ eyyis aAxy Boor yap éryapac 

méAas TapEct, KOUK Epnua dupaTa. 

hép’ és oxorewas TeptBoras meGO Eihos 
he gives 

"ANN eyyds GA (Boacoe yap eo yapat 

meXas TUpEeLal) KOUK EpNa OW"aTa., 

hep’ és oxorewas TepiBoras meOa Eidos. 
This seems to me clearly right. 


E. C. Marcwant. 


PLATONICA.—ILI. 


(Continued from p. 116.) 


EUTHYDEMUS. 


276 EQ Zed, Edyy eye, } pay Kal 7d zpdre- 
pov ye Kadov yuiv ébavy. 

xaAov should I think be ixavov, a word 
often confused with it. The point is that 
one such dialectical display was quite 
enough, Cf. 278 p. 


277 © orepov otv eiaiv of AapBavovrtes 
ériotv of Exovtes On 7) Ot dv py; ot av py 
EXwotv. 

Schanz writes ‘éywow delevi, post 7 ot dy 
pa) transposuit Badham.’ Another alter- 
native is to leave €ywow alone, but in the 
preceding sentence to write 7 oi wy, omitting 
av. 

282 © For éo7vep Hermann writes os yap, 
Schanz as dorep. I would suggest os dzep. 
Cf. 305 a. 

295 aA ydwra Tatra eSeA€yxopau. 

The context excludes the possibility of this 
being a general statement, nor can it refer 
to the present moment, as the €Aeyxos has 
not begun. It ought therefore to be in the 
future, corresponding to the émideigo and 


éxideiEes before and after. Ido not find 
the future passive éfeAéygouar anywhere, but 
either that or éfeAeyy <Oyjo>opa ought to 
be read. 

301 C éret ta GAA por Soxeire, WoTeEp ot 
Synmrovpyot & éxagtos TpoonKer arepyucer Oat, 
kai tueis TO duadeyerbar taykardws arepyaleo- 
Gat. 

Heindorf was inclined to omit the first 
amepyaterOar. Rather alter it to drepyalovrat, 
which has been accidentally assimilated to 
the other. ‘fo say nothing of any other ob- 
jection, the cacophony is intolerable. 

302 D obkoty Kat ovrot ool Geot dv elev ; 

Add oi before Geot. coi alone is predicate. 
So just below xai (aa eiciv obtor of Get. 
Perhaps there should be a ye atter mpdyovor. 

303 D tovrovs tos Adyous wavy pev av d- 
vootow B | 
dyvootowT f 


Alyou ayaT@ev" ot 6 aAXot ovrw 


attovs wore K.7.X. 

Neither vootow nor dyvootow makes any 
sense and various substitutes have been pro- 
posed. (dvayxep) atvovrw would be very suit- 
able. 
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305 © otro yap eiolv pev, & Kpirwv, ots épy 
IIpoduxos peOopia diiooddov te dvépos Kat rodt- 
TiKOd, olovTar 6 e€lval TavTWY codwTaToL 
avOpurrwv. 

ovs should probably be as. That will give 
the point better, and with ods ésy we should 
certainly look for efvar. ods épy can hardly 
stand for ‘ whom he called.’ 


PROTAGORAS. 


322 © els éxwv iatpixiy woAXois ixavds ibuwi- 
Tats, kal of dAAoL Synuroupyot. 

Heindorf remarks here, ipse haze narrans 
Plato scripsisset, opinor, cai oi ddAou Syprovp- 
yoi aoavrws, a comment which [ do not quite 
understand. That word or something like 
it seems necessary to the sense, and Plato 
must have written it. 


327 © darts cor ddiKwtatos daiverar avOpw- 
mos Tov év vopots Kal avOpwros Tebpappevov 
...€l O€ot abrov KpiverOar zpds avOpwrous ols 
pare wavdela, eoriv, pnte SukagTyplia, pyTE VopoL 
K.T.A. 

Besides the awkwardness of dv6pw7os 
(which Plato could quite well have omitted) 
with dvOpwzors, it will be seen that vomors 
kai dvOpwrors is a curious combination, which 
could only be justified by a contrast with 
animals or other infra-human creatures, 
whereas Plato goes on to give as the anti- 
thesis men of a lower kind without laws 
&e. You cannot contrast voor cal avOpwror 
with av@pwzor ols pi) cio vowot. Schanz cites 
the suggestions éy évyopors dvOpwrrots, év vopots 
Kal évvopors dvOpurots, év vopors Kal év TpOToLs, 
himself adopting the first. 

It would seem to me most likely that dv- 
O@pwros has been substituted for some other 
word by the accident common in all writing 
of putting one word for another, the word 
actually used being in the writer’s mind for 
some other reason.!. Thus here dvOpwois is 
due to av@pwzos preceding and perhaps also 
to dv@pw7ovs which is coming. I shall sug- 
gest below that in Gorg. 509 B Bonbear is a 
similar error due to the neighbourhood of 
Bonbetv. In such a case the two words con- 
fused need not resemble one another, though 
no doubt some resemblance facilitates the 
error. It is therefore harder and often im- 
possible to restore the right word with any 

1 Within fifteen months I noticed the following 
cases of this in the work of pupils of mine. One 
wrote ‘a wretched mariner instead of a mariner’ 
in translating Eur. Andr. 457 : another ‘put his last 
entreaties to his kinsman into the hands of his kins- 
man’ in translating Tac. dan. 2. 30. 4: a third 
wrote in an essay ‘in Book 7 (of the Ethics) Aristotle’s 
conclusion seems to be that pleasure is the chief 
book’ (tur good). 
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contidence. Here perhaps all we can safely 
say is that it was a substantive, probably of 
three or four syllables and plural. Cf. on 
361 c and on Gorg. 509 B. 


534 A Read & dv@puras <ta> pev dvo- 
herq €or 7a S€ ye dheAa. See Heindorf's 
note, but I cannot think, as he seems to do, 
that wey with dvOpdros has any propriety 
here. There is no antithesis to it. Cf. 343 
E Os dpa ovTwy Tiwwav Tov pev ws GANOds dyabdr, 
Tov O€ K.T.A. 


341 B dewod zAovrov «.t.rX. Cf. Ar. Lys. 
967. 

349 B woTEpov Taitra, Tévre OvTa dvomaTa, 
a4 ee. , , > »” > ‘ > 
€7l <Vt TPAyPare eor...epynoGa. OUV GU OUK 
> , > 4 ey > 3 ,_ so , 
dvopaTa ért évi eivat GAX’ ExagTov (diw mpay- 
pate Tov dvouatwv ToUTwY émiKketoOat. 

Is it not clear that with ot« évopata we 
want some word to express plurality, ‘a 
number of names for one thing’? I suggest 
that before the «¢ of ézi or elva: an € =7évte 
has dropped out. 


308 B al ézi rovrov mpdges aTacal, ext Tod 
ddumws Liv Kai #d€ws, ap’ ov Kadai ; 

It does not appear that ézi/ with a genitive 
is used to express end and object, except in 
the case of actual movement, iévar éi ete. 
Can it be applied to action aiming at a 
particular end? If it cannot, then either 
some word expressive of metaphorical move- 
ment (such as Mr. Adam’s dyovoat) has 
been lost, or we might suggest that a dative 
or accusative case should be written in both 
places, rov'rw and 7 or rotro and ro. 

361 © Bovdrotunv av tadra dueceAGovres Has 
efeAGeiv kal ert THY apeTny 6 TL Eotw. 

"Ege Oety seems an erroneous repetition of 
du-efeAGeiv. Read something like éredeiv, 
comparing the note on 327 c. 


GoRGIAS. 


451 a ie ve cat od tiv droxpirw jv 
npounv dvarr€pavov. 

‘The answer which I asked’ is hardly a 
possible expression. For jv read 7 ‘in the 
way I put the question.’ 


456 a Adopting Madvig’s insertion of ri, 1 
should like to add 6€ and read ri 8’ «i. 


457 c oipa, & Topyia, kai oe euretpov 
eivat TOAAGY Adyov Kal kaGewpaxevar év airois 
TO ToLWVvoE, OTL OV padlws Svvavrat wept dv dy 
exiyepnowor SdiaréyerGar diopirdpevor zpos 
GAAnAOvs...otTw diadverGat Tas Tvvovaias. 

To provide a subject for dvvavrat, Adywv 
has been altered to Aoyiwy (Madvig), 
évOpérwv (Cobet), diAoAdywrv (Schanz). But 
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eureipos With a genitive of persons is very 
unusual, whereas Adywyv Eureipos is a com- 
bination that Plato uses more than once 
elsewhere. J would rather suggest that 
tweés, TOAAOL, of TodXoi, or something similar, 
has been lost in the clause beginning with 
OTL. 

460 D éav 6 riKrys TH TUKTKH xpiATal Te Kal 
GOuKy ; 

xenrac alone does not give the point. 
Read ypirai re <u) 6p6Gs>. So three lines 
below otk dp6as xpwpevw rH pytopuxH and 
three times in the same context (D, E, and 
461 Aa) ddikws yppoda. (The notes ap. 
Bekker seem to show that there is some 
authority for ji Kados yxpyrat te. Schanz 
is silent on this point.) 


464 p In the fancy of a physician and a 
cook contending before a jury of children 
TOTEpos emailer Tepl THY ypynoTav oiTiwv Kal 
rovnpov I should have thought that some 
word like BéArvov was almost necessary with 
€7TAlEl. 


467 BTIQA. otk otv rowotow a BovAovra. 
OQ. ov dPyut. LOA. rorodvres dé & doKe? airois ; 
32. dypi. 

There is some authority for omitting dé 
and some for reading zowto. d€. But 
possibly rowtvrés ye is what Plato wrote. 
Cf. 496 E SO. otxotv Kara 7d wivew yatpew 
Aeyers ; KAA. padsora. SO. dupavra ye; KAA. 
pnp. 

ib. c ei pev exes ene epwrav, éridertov dre 
Wevdopnar ei be oP avros aroxptvov. TIQA. 
GAN eGeAw doxpiverba, tva Kat €id@ 6 Te 
Aeyers. 

Should not éyes be é#éAas? Written 
Hes or eXes by accident, it might be cor- 
rected to €yets. 


470 a It seems clear that we must either 
omit the first 76 peéya dvvacbac with W. H. 
Thompson or substitute for it something like 
TO Tovey & SoKel avTO. 

472 a-c In c éorw pév otv otros Tis Tpdros 
éeXéyxov...€atw b€ Kai dAXos. 

Cobet thought weshould read efs for 71s, and 
certainly either ¢fs or eis 71g seems preferable to 
simple zis. It occurs to me whether in A éviore 
yap av kat katawevdopaptupnbetn tes b70 TOAAGY 
kal doxovvtwv elvar té We ought not also to read 
eis. Cf. the éva twa just before and the fs 
ov in B. 


476 D 3Q. rovrwv 3) Sporoyoupévwr, 7d 
Sixnv 8ddvac worepov wacxew ti eorw 7) 
move ; IIQA. dvayKy, © Swxpares, Tarxeww. 

This stands very awkwardly for dvay«n 
{airo) wéoyew (elvar). We shall do better 


ar 


to write dvayxy. Cf. Prot. 357 B exe 8 
petpytixy (e€otw), avayky Syrov Texvy Kal 
émotyun ; [Xen.] R.A. 3. 7 dvayxy totve... 
dAlyou év Exdotw EvovTat TO Sikacipi. 


481 ¢ €i...7I5 (was tis Cobet) yudv idiov te 
ézacxev Taos 7 of GdAou. 

It is difficult to believe that Plato wrote 
idtov...7. One would expect id/a duadépov or 
idta €repov...7 OY idtov...7abos <Etepov> 7. 


484 A xatararnoas Ta HueTEepa ypappara 
kal payyaveruata Kat érwdas Kal vomovs ToS 
rapa dvow azavras. 

For ypdaypata Valekenaer conjectured 
mepiiupata, Cobet mAdcpara. Observing 
just above KaTeTaoovTes TE KAL YOHTEVOVTES, I 
think yoynre’para may be the word. Cf. 
Hesychius (quoted in Thompson’s note) 
payyava: ddppaxa, dixtva, yontevpata. Plato 
is fond of yons and its derivatives. 


Oe eee = " 
491 Cc viv & ad érepov te wees exw" 
N , ’ ‘ ”~ , , 

dvdpeorepot ties bd cod A€yorTat ol KpeEtt- 

TOUS. 

For éywy read A€ywv, comparing 518 A 


nKers b€ OAcyov varepov A€éywv K.T.Xr. 

In Phaedrus 232 a Badham’s éyew for 
Aéyew is adopted by Schanz, and the latter 
himself changes €xoun’ av 7b, 272 c to Aeyouw’ 
dv. So in Menex. 243 a X€yovo: has been 
plausibly conjectured for €yovor, and in 
Menander /ragin. 482 (Kock) zavcacbe 
voiv A€yortes for tavcacGe votv €xorres. 


493 a This passage will be greatly 
improved, if we insert ore or something 
similar before ztvyydve and put a comma 
instead of a full stop after xdtw. tis dé 
Wouyis Todro is then resumed in «at rotro and 
becomes the object of dvéuace. The words 
rhs O€ Woy7s...kaTw, as they stand, are very 
pointless as something that Socrates learnt 
from a wise man along with the doctrine of 
copa ona. What he learnt is contained in 
ba 75 ..7iGov, a play upon words parallel to 
the other. 


496 E Aurovpevovy xatpew A€yes apa, Orav 
Supavra wivew A€yns...7) ody Gpa TovTo ylyverat 
Kata Tov attov TOToV Kal xpovov ete Wuxis €tTE 
copatos BovXe ; 

If we read xpdvov xat torov, the genitives 
will have something to depend upon. 


506 A A€yw peévtor Tatra, ei doxet ypHyvae 
StarepavOjvac tov Adyovr ei b€ py Povrcabe, 
edpev 87) Xatpe. 

Both the context and the form of this 
sentence call imperatively for Aw, like 
Slerpe five lines above. Or it might be €pa, 
which is also confused with Aé€yw. 
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509 B wodAR) avayKn tadtnvy elvat Ti 
aicxlatny BorGeav, wy divarGa Bonbetv pyre 
QUT@O pTE TOs aUTOD Hidols TE Kal OiKELoLS. 

It is not difficult to see what has 
happened here, and the exteusive omissions 
proposed are not at all necessary. The 
copyist has been misled by the coming 
Boney into writing Bornbeav for another 
word, which word can hardly be anything 
but dédvvapiav. Cf. 522 p ei pev otv eve tis 
efeAeyxou tavtyv tiv Bonbeav adivatov ovta 
€uavto kat dAAw Bonbeiv, airxvvotuny ayv...Kal, 
ei bua tavrqv tiv Gdvvaplav arobvycKount, 
dyavaxtoiny av. Cf. on Prot. 327 c. 

511 E cidas dre obdey abrods BeAtious é&eBi- 

Q 
ae 
Bacev 1) pee eveBnoay. 

B and T give oi; of is supplied by the 
second hand in T. Schanz after Winckel- 
mann adopts oi, which I confess seems to me 
very dubious. Would it not be better to 
read simply i) éveB8noav, taking the pronouns 
as added to explain ? 


525 B ot pev ddheAovpevod Te Kal OdiKynv 
ddovres bd Gedy Te kai avOpwrruv. 

The stress being on wdedAovpevor, the fact 
that punishment is for their own good, it 
would seem that we ought to omit re xai and 
make diknv didovres subordinate to ddedov- 
pevor, ‘ benetited by receiving punishment’ : 
or, perhaps better, read something like 
OdeAovpevor <Kolalopevol> Te diknv 
didovtes. 


‘ 
KQL 


ib. © Is not something lost after eépv 
aire | 

Tadd a few things which need no or almost 
no comment. 


456 B Read kav (for kai) eis rodw. Cf. 
Schanz, Vovae Commentationes p. 102. So 
in 482 B we want xpeirrov <div> clvat, as 
xopyyoinv shows. 

465 D dxpitwv dvtwy tov Te iatpiKOV Kai 
byvewGv Kai dyorouxdy <Kat pdewv > | 

468 E 6 te doxot (or doxoin)? In 469 £ 
doxot must, [ think, be right and dy is either 

? a] 
to be omitted, or possibly changed to 8». 

469 a ovre tos aLnAWTOUs LyAotv ovTE Tos 
GbXlovs <etvdampovicew >? ef. 473 ¢. 

473 E-474 a Omit the second éeruyndilew. 
So in 523 ¢ omit the second xpivovrat. 

486 B Perhaps pj tt atrov aire «.7.X. 

509 a dc€eav % 

519 ps Insert ei, either as Heindorf 
suggested, after racyovow or betore dpa. 
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Hippras Maror. 


281 a ‘Inmias 5 Kadds te Kal codos, ds bid 
Xpovov iypiv Kathpas eis Tas ‘AGyvas. 

The tirst words are, I imagine, taken to 
be a nominative doing duty as vocative, like 
Symp. 218 B ot oixérat...rvAas Tols aolv 
eriberGe: Ar. Ach. 242 xpoib’ cis 75 tpocbev 
ddiyov, % Kavnddpos. But, though the 
grammars fail to tell us so, this nominative 
with the article (quite distinct from & @iXos, 
® kaxior’ aroXovpevos, etc. and also distinct 
from e.g. Ar. Av. 30 dvdpes of rapdvres év Adyw,) 
is only used with an imperative, expressed 
or understood, or with something equivalent 
to an imperative, or now and then with a 
question. Examples with the imperative 
expressed are given above. ‘The imperative 
is understood in Ar. Ach. 54 (ot rogdrar), 61, 
94 (something like €Axere airov in 54 and 
mpoite in 61, 94). In Ach. 824 dyopavopo, 
Tous cvkopavras ov Ovpal’ éfeipere ; and 864 
oi odes, otk ard Tov Oupav ; the equivalence 
of od with the second person of the future to 
an imperative is familiar. The last example 
therefore should not be written of odes ov 
dd Tov bvpdv ; as though the verb understood 
was in the third person. Finally, just as 
apos OeHv goes with an imperative, but goes 
also with a question, where we may if we 
like supply mentally something like te// me, 
so we may occasionally find such a phrase as 
Ar. Av. 1628 6 TpiBaddos, oipafe doxet or ; 
What is common to all these varieties of 
phrase is that some one is addressed 
suddenly. In the passage before us the 
presence of the nominative ‘Immias, and 
that coming first certainly makes a differ- 
ence. At the same time the words are 
by no means equivalent to an ordinary 
vocative (& ‘Imma everywhere else in the 
dialogue). They seem rather to be a 
wondering question, /s this Hippias? and 
should perhaps be punctuated off from what 
follows, At the beginning of the Symposium 
the words of the friend are perhaps 6 (not 
©) Padnpevs, ovros’ AtoAACSwpos, ob repymevels ; 
or 6 ®adrnpeis otros, ‘’AzodAAodwpos, ov 
wepipevers ; like Ach, 824 and 864 quoted 
above. 

Ibid. Elis chooses Hippias as envoy, 
hyoupevyn Stxaoryy Kal dyyeXov ikavwstatoy elvat 
tov Aoywv of dv rapa Tav ToAEwY ExaoTWV 
A€ywvrau. 

Auxacryv is obviously wrong, and neither 
Burges’ d:arrytHv vor Naber’s doxipacryy is & 
satisfactory correction. I venture to 
suggest dxpoarjy, though it is further from 
the MSS, and though I cannot account for 
the corruption, unless dixacrivy was the 
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conjectural emendation of a_half-erased 
word. Hippias seems to be alluding to his 
retentive memory (285 e£). The word 
ayyeAov shows that his functions are mainly 
those of a reporter. 


283 a The old conjecture, dvovynra for 
dvonta, well deserves consideration. 


290 B «irep yxpvooitv ye oy) ov x.t.d. 
Stallbaum explains the neuter, referring to 
ris AOnvas, by saying it is as though 70 ris 
’"AGnvas preceded. The simple explanation 
is that Athena is a statue, dyaApa. In 
speaking of statues Pausanias constantly 
violates strict concord the other way, e.g. 4. 
31. 7 Atocxovpwv dyaApata, deportes k.T.A. 


4 ° ~ a 

295 D dmoBXérovtes pds ExacTov abtov 7 

mépuev 7) eipyaota 7) Keitar. Should it not be 
duakerrac? cf. 2864 


[on. 


530 © od yap av yevorrd ore pawwdds, Et f)) 
ovvein k.T.X. 

Qn" 4 | Lf 

There is no proper subject for yévorro and 
the meaning seems to me otherwise inade- 
quately expressed. One would expect some- 
thing like od yap dy yévowro Tote paywdds <ov- 

eis ayabos.> Cf. the rotro Kadds zoretv 
beis dey 
following. 

A few lines below should not os ovre be 
wor ovte? scan hardly mean Gore here, 
and ws since takes the thing too quietly for 
granted. 


531 B worepov ob Kaddov av ékyyjoao 7) 
Tov pavtewv Tis TOV ayabov; ION. rév pav- 
TEwy. 

Add rs in the answer. The genitive must 
have something to depend on. 


532 a rov pev ev y6 Tovs be XElpov. 
Te is quite out of place and should be 
omitted as in the J/arcianus. 


532 D codot pev rod éore tpels..., eyo de 
ovdey dAAo 7) TAANOH A€yw, olov eixds idusTyv 
avOpwrov. eei...d€agar os datrAov Kai idw- 
TLKOV €oTL Kal TaVvTOS aVvOpos yvavat O éXeyov. 

TaAdyOn cannot be right. Hipp. Mai. 288 
D is not parallel, though we might be 
tempted to argue from it. The meaning 
obviously required here is commonplace, 
trivial, corresponding to the ¢atdov «ke. 
following. Schanz reads ei76y, but that 
means foolish and goes much too far. Mad- 
Vig’s 7a 7A7Oy, though at first sight tempt- 
ing, is not really quite what we want, es- 
pecially with ofov eixds idwrnv avOpwrov. I 
would suggest what is farther from the MSS. 
but more in place here, eireAH or 7a edreXi. 
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In Xen. Cyneget. 12. 7 I have suggested 
that év dAnbeia (zadeverba) should be év 
evTeXeia. 


536 B éreddav pev tis <tt> adAdov Tov 
TonToU adn. 

Schanz is probably right in inserting 7, 
but Wasps 269 may be quoted in support of 
the ellipse: jyetr’ dv dduv Ppuvixov. 


MENEXENUS. 


234 a Omit cat before do, and 237 A in- 
sert THY before tpodyv. 


237 c In this very carefully composed 
oration it is diflicult to accept such an ana- 
coluthon as the infinitive xetoOa. It seems 
much more probable that a participle parallel 
to dzodyvayern and governing xetoGar has 
been omitted, e.g. tapéyovoa or édoa. Or we 
might insert jore before cal viv. 


238 c Omit the first dproxparia (after 
kal viv). The force of the passage will be 
greatly enhanced by the name being kept to 
the end. 


239 © rovtwv répe por SoKel xpyvar éerysvyno- 
Givat ératvotvta Te Kal Tpopveevov aAXoLs €s 
wous Te kat THY GAAnY Totnow aita Oeivar TpeE- 
TOVTWS TOV TpagavTwv. 

Should not dddos be adAdrAovs? Jebb ad 
Soph. 0.C. 1075 explains these words to mean 
‘commending them and wooing them for 
others (i.e. for the poets), with a view to 
their putting them into verse.’ But does 
Plato (if it is Plato) mean that the poet 
woos the subject or that the subject woos 
the poet?! He has just said that the subject 
ér. €otiv ev pyyoreta, Which I suppose in 
point of Greek might mean either. If the 
poet woos the subject, then the speaker 
ought to mean that a certain number of 
poets are actually addressing themselves to 
it, which it is plain was not the case. Also 
the orator’s ‘ wooing for others’ would con- 
sist (I suppose) in his giving a sort of rhe- 
torical treatment by way of anticipation of 
the more elevated poetical treatment to come. 

3ut how forced, obscure and false all this 
is! and how awkward the infinitive Getva:! 
Surely it is the subject that woos or invites 
poets to treat it. It has been courting 
poetical treatment for a long time past and 
is courting it still (ére éoriv év prvnoteta ; the 
Persae seems strangely forgotten or under- 
valued). The orator will add his efforts and 
on its behalf woo the poets to put it into 
verse. This certainly seems the sense and 
the accusative a\Aovs would then appear to 
be necessary, as there is no reason why 
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the person wooed or invited should be in the 
dative. In Xen. An. 7. 3. 18 rovadra rpotp- 
vaTo éxdoTw mpoowv the dative may very 
well go with zpoowy. 


244 ¢ dtavoovpéevyn 5€  moALS py av Ere 
dptvat py “EdAnot k.7.2. 

On dv Schanz remarks addubito. There 
is probably no example forthcoming of av 
with a tense after davootpa resolve, be 
minded, for we must distinguish this from 
the sense think, suppose. If then ay is 
wrong, we might perhaps substitute the em- 
phatic dy. Cf. Mliad. 10. 447 py dy por 
pvéw ye, Acddov, euBadrco Ovid : Dem. 18. 11 
od 87 torow totto: Thue. 7. 71. 7 iv te... 
ovdemas 5y...eAdcowv éxmryéis. The con- 
fusion of AN and AH is familiar. 


245 A Mapadév xai Sadapive xat Tido- 
TALats. 

Perhaps kav SoAapiv. Sadapive and TAa- 
Tauais are probably never used as locatives 
like MapaGov. The locative of MAaratai is 
IAaraact. 


245 B reyicapevn O€ Kal vavTnynoapen, 
exdeLapevyn Tov TOAEMOV, Ered) HVayKaTOn ToXE- 
peiv, brép Tlapiwv érodguer Aaxedaypoviors. 

imép Ilapiwy is a great difficulty as 
Athens certainly did not wage war at the 
time referred to on behalf of Paros. The 
only states that could very well be men- 
tioned would be Thebes or Corinth, and it is 
not apparent how @nBatwy or Kopw6iwv 
could have been so corrupted. But it is not 
really very natural to say that Athens waged 
war on behalf of anybody, if she was forced 
into it (jvayxdcby). The two things are not 
exactly incompatible, but they do not go 
very readily together. I should therefore 
look rather for something descriptive of the 
war or its conduct, and irép Ilapiwv might 
disguise an adverb in -ws. It has however 
occurred to me whether the words are not 
a corruption of irepdpwov. If the 7 had 
been repeated by error, izepropiov might 
easily change into irép Ilapiwv. But this is 
a mere possibility, Cf. Dem. 18. 241 zode- 
fos Omopos, ke. 


249 aB The anacoluthon of the infinitive 
apxerfac is quite as awkward as that of 
xeio Ga in 237 c, and, like that, calls for the 
addition of a participle, e.g. BovAouevn. In 
any case the sentence is a cumbrous one, the 
participles being already in excess. 

The last letters of éxirndevuara seem to 
have absorbed a ta which is necessary to 
opyava. 
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CLITOPHON. 


408 B Read dcxaarixy te Kal dixarocvvy. 

There is no possible construction for the 
accusative. 

408 c For dzws det we should expect dzus 
5y) det or dws Gv den. 


ALCIBIADEs I, 


110 B ot & «i rdxous dyvody cit’ Gdckoto «ire 
pn Tore A€yes TL OE KPH Tovely ; 

This refers to past time. ‘Do you mean, 
what were you to do if (i.e. whenever) you 
did not know?’ Read therefore ypqv for 
xp? 

111 D épOas dv abrov wéuromer eis didac- 
KaXlav Tovtwv Tov TOAXOV. 

néurew (dorav) eis twds is the regular 
phrase, the suppressed substantive being not 
diwackadta but oixkia or an equivalent. 
Whether or no such a phrase as zéuew eis 
didackadlav twos is possible, I should con- 
jecture eis rovrwy to be right here. 


112 B ratra <Ta> woumpara. 

So in 117 pb probably 7a dpaprypara 
<Tu> év TH mpage. 

117 A For 8a radra read 61a rotro. 

So rodr’ aizov just above. 

119 £ Socrates says ironically zavy cot 
dpa agwov ayarav, ei Tov oTpatiwTov Bedtivy 
ei, GAN’ ob zpos TOs TOV avTITdAwY HyELOVAS 
dmoBrérev, Smote éxetvwy PBeAtinv yéyovas 
oKoTovvTa Kal doKOvVTA TpoS EKELVoUS. 

The last clause is obviously wrong, and 
Schanz cites two or three essays at emen- 
dation, e.g. Heindorf’s ézn re éxeivwv BeAtiwv 
yevoro. 1 think the error is in éxetvwv or 
éxetvous, one being an accidental repetition of 
the other. We should read either é7dre rovTwv 
or zpos Tovrovs. The meaning is ‘since you 
are now better than the former, thinking 
of and training yourself for tke latter.’ 
Alcibiades’ rejoinder is A€yees dé rivas TovTOVS ; 
which is, I think, consistent with either 
change, though it may seem to favour the 
second. 

123 B xpos rots Iepoxots (zAovrovs) Kat 
<tov> Tod éxeivwy Bactr€us. 

124 B obra eiciv <oi> dvrirador adAX’ odx 
os ov ove, 

ib. D éxmedcias Seoueba, waddrAov pev TavTEs 
avOpwro, arap vw ye Kal ravy ododpa. 

paddov péev is devoid of meaning, and I 
conjecture paddov to be a mistake for 
mo\Xjs. ‘* We need care, a good deal all of 
us, but you and I very much indeed.’ Cf. 
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Symp. 178 A @avpacros...7o\daxn pev Kal 
» > ” ~ . 
GAAH, ody HKLTTA SE K.T.A. 

127 B doxel Kat Kata Toit’ <atr’> aidrots 


diria eyylyver Gan. 


. " » oP > 
ib. D ei pev yap aitd nobou merovbas <dv> 
TevTnkovTaer ns | 


134 © otx dpa éSoveiav cor odd’ dpxnyv 
raparKkevacreoy TavT@ wroveiv OTe dv BovAy. 

éfovoia can take an infinitive after it 
(power todo) as in E below, not so dpyyv. 
The two words should therefore change 
places, ov« dpa dpxyv ao ovd’ efovoiav. Cf. 
on Gorg. 496 E above. 


ALcrpBiaDEs IT. 


138 EB ov« otet Tos Geois, & TvyXavopev 
edxopevor Kai idta Kat Snnocia, éviore ToUTwY Ta 
pev Ovdovar, Ta 6 ov, Kal €oTW ols pev atToy, 
éxtw 6 ois ov ; a’rov is incompatible with the 
first person tvyxdvopev. Should we read ai ? 
We might think of ad rév <evyouevwrv >, 
but this seems unlikely. 

A few lines below airvo/ also seems wrong, 
because quite pointless. Perhaps aird- So 
in 146 B dy pev zparry & tis ofdev the subject 
of zpdrry anticipates tis. 


143 EB €\Govra eri tas Ovpas eizetv et EvOov 
éori. 

Nothing is wrong here, but eizety is used 
in the late sense of ask, and this is one of 
the indications of date.! That sense is for 
instance found several times in Diogenes 
Laertius. Ar. het, 2. 23, 1398 b 26 may 
seem at first sight to have it, but I think 
not. 


144 B oinbens dv MSS. Read perhaps 
oinGeins 8. Dobree conjectured 6) for dev 
after oinfjvac in 144 pv: cf. however 
146 B. 


~ as , , > iY 
145 B otd’ et tis Twa aroKTewivat oldEev OvdE 
(read ovd’ ei) xpyjpata adaipeto Gar. 


146 B C ovkody Kal, dv pev tpatTy a Tis oldev 
i Ooxel eidevar, taperntar bé TO dheAcuws, Kal 
AvoireAovvTws Has eLev Kai TH TOE Kal adbrov 
atte. ‘rapérntat B, rapérerat T’ Schanz, whose 
punctuation I have reproduced. This gives 
very indifferent sense, and I _ should 
conjecture wapérerat (or rapérerGar governed 
by what precedes) 6) 1d ddeAiuws kai 
AvoireAovvtws «. 7. r., Only that Ads is 


! Others are the words kexupynxdra 141 B: Hep for 
# 141 D, 142 c, 149 A: pduevor 142 D and partes 
146B: xrijua for crjots 144 Dv and 146 E: aroxpiOjva 
149 B: perhaps tuxévy =tows 140 A and 1500, and 
7) mapnKoy, the present 148 C: also dmrdétay dpens 
146 A, if the author wrote this and not émére. 
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impossible. Possibly zuiv, as a dativus 
ethicus. (Dr. Postgate calls attention to a 
certain verbal similarity with Gorg. 470 a). 


147 ABdp' obyi ta ovti Suxalws TOAAG yeyave 
xpyoerat, Gre olwar avev KuBepvyrov diareAGv ev 
meAayel, xpovov ov paxpov Biov béwy (so 
Stephanus: Biov déwv B: Biov Gedy T). 
Schanz reads zA€wv for Géwv, mentioning zpos 
Biav Géwv and Biorevwv as other conjectures. 
I would suggest that @éwy is quite right but 
should change places with duareAdv. For 
Oeiv of persons at sea cf. Xen. Hell. 6. 2. 29 
Oéovres dua averavovro, and Xenophon several 
times has d:areAciv as a transitive verb with 
Biov, xpovov, érn etc. (Dr. Postgate suggests 
to me that dvareAGy is a gloss on Oéwv). 


148 A padpyov ri por doxed clvat Kal as 
aAnbds oAARs hvdakis. 

papyov is absurdly out of place. I con- 
jecture dpyadéov difficult a word rare in 
prose, but we may go again to Xenophon 
and to Aristophanes, nor in this dialogue 
does it much matter. (Dobree thought épyov 
or péya épyov might do.) 


150 ¢ wa pd’ should, I think, be wa py. 


HippraRCHUs. 


226 £ The construction of yAiyeoOae with 
an accusative is so questionable that per- 
haps an infinitive e.g. xtjoacba, has been 
omitted, governing the accusatives and itself 
governed by yAcyovrat. 


229 c The death of Hipparchus did not 
come about (Socrates says) da riyv tis aded- 
dis atysiav THs Kavnpopias. Whose sister ? 
Grammar would point to Hipparchus. Has 
not “Appodiov been omitted ? 


230 a Socrates offers to withdraw various 
propositions. Of the last of them, that gain 
is good, his friend says ovri wav ye touti pot 
dvaOov. I cannot find that any editor has 
had scruples about either the sense or the 
grammar of this. Yet ovr: is impossible 
with an imperative, nor in the context does 
such a sentence make proper sense, since 
what the man wants to say is not that some 
gain is good, but that some is not. Can 
anything be clearer than that we should 
point it ovr: wav yer Touré pou dvaGov? 

230 B Read rairov (for raira) ovra just as 
tavro stands two lines below. 


ERASTAE. 


134 £ Read kai rovrouv <mépi> Tov yeup- 
yov Gporoyotper. 
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135 a Read neither drra with T nor aira 
with B, but radra. 


135 © dpxuréxrova dé axpov t 


THEAGES. 


122 D ti xadov dvopa TO veaviokw ; Tt adTov 
Tpocayopevwpev 3 

Schanz with Baiter omits xaddv. Is it 
not more probable that we should read kai! 
cat was confused with cad and a symbol for 
ov, or ov may be a dittography. So in Symp. 
197 ESchanz after Madvig reads xai wdis for 
Kans (or kaA@s) wdis. 

Who are the we in zpocayopevwpev ? There 
seems no one present besides Socrates, 
Theages, and Theages’ father, and Socrates 
would not ask the father ‘what are you 
and I to call your son?’ Read therefore 
Tpooayopevw. 


126 p ri otv av, & BéAticte avépav, xpyoato 
avTa, €l wou ered yevotto bos Towdra mpay- 
pata Tapexot kal pain pev av éerOupeiv dyads 
yeverbar Cwypados kal péeudoro col To TaTpi 
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Ore otk eGeXets...tods 5 Syuoupyovs...drimd- 
Cou. 

It is I think clear that kat aig «.7.X. is 
not an independent clause but follows upon 
ei. That being so, adv cannot be right and 
should probably be changed to 6, dacy pév 
dy being very suitable here. The same 
change seems called for a little below in 127 
D éwobev b€ E0k€ wor TOdTO, ds ey dv paAdov 
Tov Gov bvov olos Te FV OheARCAaL...7) TL adds, 
where ay is absolutely out of place. Was 
able, not should have been able, is the sense 
required. If with Ast and Cobet we read 
einv for jv, av will still be very questionable. 
Its position in the sentence is quite unusual. 
In our first passage (126 D) rocatra should 
probably be tocatra and é6éAas perhaps 
eOeXars. 


128 B épas, & warep, Ore Swxparyns ov wave 
pot Soxel te COeAew enol ovvdiarp(Bev ; 

Cobet would write dpas; and omit dr. 
Leave the punctuation as it stands and omit 


pow 
H. Ricuarps, 





ON THE FIRST BOOK 


In writing upon a book so much anno- 
tated as the Satires of Horace, one runs no 
little risk of setting down what may be 
already known to some reader. If this 
prove to be the case with certain of these 
notes, I would still plead that they have a 
raison d’étre, as dealing with errors even 
now widespread and inveterate. 


i, 108 sq. 
° = { qui nemo 
illucunde abii redeo . ; ( 
{| mnemone }f 


se probet ac potius laudet diuersa sequentis 


ut auarus 


Thecurrent readings and interpretations of 
this passage may be brieflydespatched. Those 
who adopt the reading of the Blandinian 
MS. ‘gui nemo ut auarus’ must take qui for 
quomodo, as in v. 1 of the Satire (Orelli- 
Baiter-Mewes), and are then in this dilemma: 
Either Horace asks a question in the begin- 
ning of his poem and repeats it at the end, 
only to leave it unanswered. Ov else he 
answers it in the same clause in which he 
puts it. The first hypothesis outrages com- 
mon sense, the second the laws of rational 
expression. Orelli-Baiter-Mewes prefer the 
latter, explaining ut auarus as utpote 
auarus (@s-av) and stating that the poet 





OF HORACE’S SA7TRES. 


says ‘dicit igitur si denuo quaerimus quo- 
modo fiat ut nemo sorte sua contentus sit, 
auarus est.’ The mere comparison of the 
words which I have placed in italics with 
the text proves that the poet says nothing 
of the kind. The absurdity of a second 
reading, the ‘nemone ut auarus’ of the 
majority of the MSS., has been shown by 
Wachsmuth and Palmer. The question, or 
exclamation, ‘ What, no one contented with 
his lot?’ imports that some one is. The 
third competitor ‘nemo ut auarus,’ whose 
support in the MSS. is so weak that it must 
count as a conjecture, introduces for no 
apparent reason a hiatus without any real 
parallel in Horace, as Palmer has pointed 
out, and alien to the style of his Satires ; 
and as we shall presently see, it fails to give 
the sense required. All three are open to 
the objection that they do not account for 
the variants in the MSS. 

Let us briefly set out the contents of the 
Satire. Horace first states his problem 
‘Why is everybody discontented with his 
own station, as compared with that of his 
neighbour?’ (1-14). ‘Because his neigh- 
bour’s would suit him better?’ Not at all. 
Nobody would change if he got the chance 

















(14-22). What then? Look at their lives. 
Men say their motive for hoarding and 
amassing is the Ant’s—a prudent regard for 
the future. But it is not: for, unlike the 
Ant, they never stop to enjoy their savings. 
It is greed’ (28-40). Horace does not indeed 
say this totidem uerbis. He assumes con- 
tinuity in his subject, and he takes for 
granted that his readers will recognise the 
person described in 39 sqqg. ‘cum te neque 
feruidus aestus | demoueat lucro neque 
hiemps ignis mare ferrum | nil obstet tibi, 
dum ne sit te ditior alter. | quid iuuat im- 
mensum te argenti pondus et auri | furtim 
defossa timidum deponere terra?’ as an 
auarus. From 41 onwards to 100 he 
lashes the folly of the vice ; and in 101 sqq. 
he guards himself from possible miscon- 
struction by saying that he does not incul- 
cate extravagance when he condemns— 
what? ‘non ego auarum | cum ueto te fieri, 
uappam iubeo ac nebulonem.’ From this 
digression he now ‘returns’ to his ‘ point 
of departure.’ What is this?) Why, that 
avarice is the cause of the universal discon- 
tent. This is the conclusion of the whole 
matter ; and it must be put in clear and em- 
phatic terms. The reading nemo wt auarus 
fails from this point of view also: for with it, 
auarus cannot be separated from nemo, and 
though it be true that no auwarus is contented 
with himself, that is not the point here. 
quod nemo, ut auarus, which some one has 
proposed, is better; but it is open to the 
objection that wf ‘seeing that’ is not strong 
enough for the present passage. We want 
a particle which definitely means because. 
On these grounds I should prefer to read 
‘nemo ut, guia auarus, se probet.’ ‘I return 
to my point, how that no one is contented 
because he is avaricious.’ The ellipse of sit 
belongs to colloquial style; cf. vi. 8 ‘dum 
ingenuus’ (sit), 1b. 53 ‘quod te sortitus ami- 
cum’ (sim). It remains to explain the MS. 
variants. The a of ‘quia’ was lost before 
‘auarus, and gui was displaced; hence it 
appears before nemo in the Blandinian, The 
‘nemone’ of the vulgate may be, as others 
suppose, a metrical correction of nemo ut 
{qui having been lost). But gui and ne are 
variant readings at Caesar B. G. 7. 45. 7. 
In iii. 9 899. 
nil aequale homini fuit illi: saepe uelut qui 
currebat fugiens hostem; persaepe uelut 
qui 
Iunonis sacra ferret ; habebat saepe ducen- 
tos, 
saepe decem serwos ¢.9.8. 


Editors one after the other explain the 
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brachylogy as follows ‘ saepe currebat uelut 
qui fugiens hostem <curreret>, saepe <in- 
cedebat > uelut qui Tunonis sacra ferret’ ; 
and there anend. But a legitimate curi- 
osity has much more toask. It desires to 
know first what warrant there is for supply- 
ing the subjunctive curreret out of the in- 
dicative cwrrebat ; and indeed what ground 
there is for supplying curreret at all, beyond 
the circumstance that /erret follows. But 
it pushes inquisitiveness further and would 
fain know what sense there is in cusreret 
when so supplied. 

There are two modes of comparing an 
action in progress with some other action. 
First you may compare ¢wo actors ; you may 
j who runs) 
| running f 
in full flight from an enemy; or, in Latin, 
with ellipse of one of the cwrvit’s, ‘saepe 
uelut qui fugiens hostem currit.’ The two 
currvit’s have not exactly the same meaning ; 
for one is general and the other particular. 
But even we feel no difficulty about that. 
And, when the comparison is transferred 
to the past, though we hesitate to write 
‘Tigellius ran like a man who ran’ this 
feeling must not be ascribed to the Roman, 
to whom it was natural to think of con- 
nected actions as falling within the same 
sphere of time. 

This is the form which Horace had in his 
mind in the first sentence. Tigellius ran 
‘uelut qui currit,’ or, ‘with mental accom- 
modation of the tense, ‘uelut qui currebat 
fugiens hostem.’ This mode of comparison 
requires the Indicative. 

You may also adopt another mode of 
comparison, You may compare two actions 
of the same actor. You can say a present 
action is /ike a non-present, or imagined 
action ; you can say accordingly, that Tigel- 
lius ‘ran as ¢/ he were running from an 
enemy.’ This mode of comparison requires 
the Subjunctive. 

But you cannot combine the two. You 
must not attempt to say that ‘he ran asa 
man who might be running away’ nor ‘he ran 
like the sort of man who would run away,’ 
or anything else that may be devised to 
represent gui with the subjunctive. Why ? 
Because you must not treat the comparison 
which you are drawing in order to make 
your thought clear to the reader, in the 
spirit of the Atheist’s Prayer, ‘O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul if I havea 
soul.’ It is the task of those who deny 
this proposition to substantiate their denial : 
it is ours to restore coherence to the text of 
Horace. This task is happily easy. We 


say that Tigellius runs like a man 
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have only to observe that the second welut 
qui has come from the first which stands 
immediately above it, and that Horace wrote 
uelut si, as at vi. 66 in exactly the same 
place of the verse. 

It may perhaps be inquired why should 
Horace bave varied the expression? A 
sufficient answer is, ‘Being a poet, why 
should he not?’ It may however be pointed 
out that the variation is appropriate. In 
accordance with usage in such matters the 
sacred emblems of the goddess Juno were 
carried by women: ep. Ov. Am. 3, 13, 27 sq. 
‘more patrum Graio welatae uestibus albis | 
tradita supposito uertice sacra ferunt’ and 
Hor. Serm. II. viii. 13 sg. When then 
Horace makes Tigellius walk, as if he were 
bearing the sacred emblems of Juno, he is 
clothing his meaning in the most appropriate 
garb that can be devised. 

iii. 59 sq. 

hic fugit omnes 
insidias nulliyue malo latus obdit apertum 


T have already challenged the legitimacy of 
the current interpretation of this passage in 
a few lines published in the Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Philological Society for 1895, 
p- 9; but as the brief protest appears to 
have been overlooked, I ask leave to expand 
it here. 

Every commentator upon this  pas- 
sage known to me understands obdit as 
equivalent to ‘ obicit’ ‘offert’ ‘ opponit,’ and 
as meaning the man ‘exposes’ his flank 
to no evil or no enemy. But first there 
is no other passage in Latin where the 
verb has this meaning or anything ap- 
proaching to it; and secondly, although it 
is true that there is a certain resemblance 
in the use of several compounds of -do and 
the corresponding compounds of pono, such 
resemblance is neither so strong nor so all- 
pervading as to form a valid ground for 
argument. If eg. many of the usages of 
‘addo’ suggest ‘adpono’ and many of ‘ con- 
do’ ‘compono,’ those of ‘trado’ are far 
removed from those of ‘transpono’ and 
‘reddo’ shows few which recall ‘ repono.’ 

This rarest of all the compounds of do is 
very limited and almost technical in sense, 
It is almost exclusively used of barring a 
door by means of pessu/i or serae; e.g ‘ pes- 
suli foridus’—or ‘fores pessulis obduntur.’ 
In the tirst phrase ‘opponuntur’ is possible 
but not in the second. And only the 
second concerns us here. For ‘obdere 
fores’ may be quoted Pliny N.H. 6, 30 
‘fores obditae ferratis trabibus’ (of the 

portae Caucasiae), Ovid, Fasti 1, 279 agq. 
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‘ut populo reditus pateant ad bella pro- 
fecto, | tota patet dempta ianua nostra 
sera. | pace fores obdo, ne qua discedere 
possit ; | Caesareoque diu nomine clausus 
ero.’ Plautus Cas. 893 ‘forem obdo.’ As 
in all these passages and in other places 
MSS. corrupt the verb to the commoner 
addo abdo we should read ‘ obde forem’ at 
Ov. Ars, Am. 3, 587 (uulg. ‘adde’) and 
Val. Fl. 2, 236 ‘obduntque domos’ (uulg. 
‘adduntque’). But if of itself ‘latus 
obdit’ could hardly mean anything but 
‘bars’ or ‘closes’ his side, a fortiori must 
it mean this when it is connected with 
apertum. Compare Ter. Haut. 276 ‘anus 
quaedam prodit ; haec ubi aperit ostium | 
continuo hic se coniecit intro, ego consequor. 
| anus foribus obdit pessulum (that is, obdit 
fores), ad lanam redit.’! We must then 
‘dare to be wise’ and connect ‘nulli malo’ 
with ‘apertum’ and not with ‘obdit.’ Gram- 
matically indeed it might be taken with 
‘obdit’ as in Ov. Ex Pont. 2, 2, 42 ‘nec 
rigidam timidis uocibus obde forem.’ But 
then it would be an admirable description 
of a man who is ‘ incautus,’ 

iii. 88 sqq. 

fugis ut Rusonem debitor aeris, 

qui, nisi cum tristes misero venere Kalendae, 
mercedem aut nummos unde unde extricat, 

amaras 
porrecto iugulo historias, captiuus ut, audit. 


The words in italics are explained to mean 
that the unfortunate debtor had to provide 
either the interest or the capital. He might 
have to provide both, but let that pass. 
What is not explained is why the capital 
should be ‘coin’ and the ‘interest’ not? 
We are only within our rights when we ask 
why, if this was his meaning, Horace did 
not write ‘aut sortem aut mercedem.’ 

Let us try another path. Horace is de- 
scribing what happens to the victims of the 
literary moneylender when the dreaded 
kalends come round (cum frequentative with 
the perfect). He must produce the interest, 
that is the cash; or he must listen to the 
compositions. Why then, when the meaning 
is so obvious, has interpretation gone so long 
astray? The words exclude the hendiadys 
which the sense demands. I have searched 


1 It seems not impossible that the phrase fores 
obdere is in part an imitation of the Greek émOeivat 
@vpav: ef. Plato, Symp. 218 B mvAas mavu weyaadas 
Trois wolv érideoGe, Seneca Ep. 31. 2 ‘ad summam 
sapiens eris si cluseris aures’ (the obseratue aures of 
Horace), quibus ceram parum est obdere. firmiore 
spissamento opus est quam in sociis usum Vlixem 
ferunt.’ 
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in vain for a similar use of aut, and the un- 
conscious witness of the commentators, to 
whom it has never presented itself as a 
possibility, is an indication not without 
weight that my search was foredoomed to 
failure ; aut then must go and er take its 
place. Of the confusion of the two con- 
junctions in the manuscripts of Horace, no 
less than eleven instances are cited in Keller’s 
Epilegomena. 


iv. 19 sqq. 
at tu conclusas hirqguinis follibus auras 
usque laborantes dum ferrum molliat ignis 
ut mauis, imitare. 


On the strength of this passage it is fre- 
quently asserted, e.g. by Rich Dict. At. s.u. 
follis, Bliimner Technologie ii. p. 191, that 
the ancients used the skin of the he-goat 
-or making leathern bellows. But that this 
statement must be provided with a better 
foundation will presently appear. Certainly 
the usual material would seem to have been 
cow- or ox-hide; and we need not impute 
ignorance of this to the author of the 
Georgics because he has ‘ taurinis follibus’ 
in 4, 171, observing that neither in quantity 
nor quality would ‘ biibuli folles’ have suited 
his stately measure. 

The expression here is metaphorical ; and 
the hires not the actual male of the goat, 
but a very different animal with whom the 
not over-delicate fancy of Roman poets not 
unseldom plays. Catull. 69, 5 sgq. ‘laedit 
te quaedam mala fabula qua tibi fertur | 
walle sub alavum trux habitare caper. | hunc 
metuunt omnes ; neque mirum. nam mala 
ualde est | bestia.’ Horace Epod. 12. 5, 
‘polypus an grauis hirsutis ewbet hireus in 
alis.’ As the folles are the labouring 
lungs of the energetic reciter (Pers. 5, 11, 
Juv. 7, 111), so is the hircus the accom- 
paniment of his exertions. ‘There is a like 
sarcastic play on a/a in a very similar 
connexion, Juv. Sat. 10, 178 ‘ madidis cantat 
quae Sostratus alis,’ which is a parody of 
such expressions as ‘madidis Notus euolat 
alis’ Ov. Met. 1, 264 (wrongly regarded by 
Mayor as a mere coincidence in language), 
and the same pun occurs with alae hirquinae 
in Plautus Poen. 871 sqq. 

There is a curious verbal parallel to our 
expression in Pliny if the Moneus is right, 
N.H. 12, § 81 ‘ad hunc (ex aris fumum atque 
nidorem) ergo sanandum Sabaei styracem 
in follibus petunt hircinis suf fiuntque tecta. 
adeo nulla est uoluptas quae non adsiduitate 
fastidium pariat.’ The other MSS. have 
urunt styracem in pellibus hircinis,’ with 
the same sense ‘ pouches.’ 

NO. CXXXIV. VOL. XV. 
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iv. 32. 
ne quid 
summa deperdat metuens aut ampliet ut 
rem. 


The compound deperdere has two senses : 
(1) to lose away, i.e. entirely, (2) destroy 
completely. In neither sense can it take a 
simple ablative. Here, then, either it is an 
‘imperfect’ or, if you like, ‘spurious ’ com- 
pound, in which the preposition does all the 
work of regimen, as in ‘rostra aduolare’ 
and other well-known examples of this 
survival from an earlier stage in language ; 
or else, what seems a better solution, the de 
must be separated from the perdat and made 
to govern the substantive itself. This cer- 
tainly should be done with desurgat at ii. 2, 
76 ‘uides ut pallidus omnis | cena de surgat 
dubia?’ a place where I formerly wrongly 
defended the compound (in the technical 
sense) for Horace although denying it for 
Lucretius (V. 703).1 Examples of the post- 
ponement will be found in Neue IT.? 789 sqq. 
and a number in Munro on Luer. I. 841. 
The mobility of prepositions is, it may be 
added, a well-known feature of Greek ; and 
these uses may be partly Graecisms. 


v. 73 sq. 


nam uaga per ueterem dilapso flamma 
culinam 
Volcanosummum properabat lambere tectum. 


The smoke from the burning ‘ kitchen ’ 
seems to have blinded the commentators, 
for example, Palmer, who writes ‘ dilapso 
Voleano means that the fire fell in pieces and 
that the logs of which it was composed 
slipped out on to the kitchen floor. But 
culinam does not mean a ‘kitchen’ here; 
but a cooking stove or range which, being 
worn out (ueterem), fell to pieces and scat- 
tered the burning coals (dilapso Volcano) 
over the wooden floor. That cu/ina may be 
used in this sense is shown by the portable 
culinae of Seneca, Ep. 78. 23 and Juvenal, 
3. 250. 


vi. 30 sqq. 


ut si qui aegrotet quo morbo Barrus, haberi 
et cupiat formosus, eat quacumque, puellis 


1 Journal of Philology, 1891, p. 288. I learn from 
Prof. Merrill, who recently proposed the same separa- 
tion for ‘desurgere’ in Lucretius, American J. of Phil. 
1900, p. 185, that the correction is as old as Lam- 
binus. In ‘ tanto emetiris aceruo”’ (II ii. 105) however, 
the abl. depends on the verb: for the compound is 
proper in this sense ; see Mon. Ancyr. 3, 12. 
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iniciat curam quaerendi singula, quali 
sit facie, sura, quali pede, dente, capillo, 
sic e.q.s. 


Whether the point of this comparison is 
understood by the editors, I cannot tell ; 
but no note that I have read betrays that 
intelligence. Suffice it to say that the word 
morbus (Hor. carm. 1, 37 9 sg. and Catullus 
57. 6 with the commentators there) and the 
pointed reference to female rivals (puellis, 
with the emphasis of the verse upon it, as in 
I. ii. 83, 86, iv. 76, vi. 79, 82, vii. 25, 26) 
shows that the attractiveness which Barrus 
desired was that of a Ajpos Kxadds (Aristo- 
phanes) or a formosus Alexis (Virgil). 

I have some doubt whether iniciat curam 
is right ; iniciat c aus am would correspond 
better with cogit (v. 37), and is more usual 
with the genitive of the gerund (Cic. Caec. 4), 
and the two words are often confused. But, 
as it may be argued that curare in v. 37 
picks up curam here rather than curae in v. 
34, I should not alter the text. 


vi. 110 sq. 


hoc ego commodius quam tu, praeclare 
senator, 
milibus atque aliis, uiuo. 


It has long been observed that the Latin 
for ‘ thousands of other things’ is mille alia, 
not milia alia, which is ‘other thousands.’ 
But nothing better than the weak 
* multis atque aliis’ of Lambinus has been 
proposed. I believe aTQvEALIIs to have been 
corrupted from ETQVATIS, and would 
accordingly read ‘ milibus et guantis!’ ‘In 
this respect and in how many thousands 
am I better off!’ ‘quanta milia’ was con- 
versational Latin for ‘quot milia’ ; compare 
Prop. 1. 5. 10 ‘at tibi curarum milia quanta 
dabit !’ 


viii.—Not a little error and confusion has 
been imported into the criticism and inter- 
pretation of this poem by a misapprehension 
of the structure of its exordium. Verses 
8-16 constitute a parenthesis of some 
length, it is true, but are not on that 
account surprising from the author of the 
complicated sentence of Epist. I. xv. 1-25 ; 
and verses 3 sqq. and 17 sqq. are in close 
connexion. To prove this it is only neces- 
sary to print these verses in sequence with 
italic type to show their correspondences. 


deus inde ego, furum auiumque 
maxima formido: nam fwres dextra coercet 
obscaenoque ruber porrectus ab inguine 


palus ; 





ast importunas wolwecris in uertice harundo 

terret fissa! uetatque nouis considere in 
hortis: 7 

cum mihi non tantum /furesque /eraeque 
suetae 17 

hunc uexare locum curae sunt atque labori 

quantum carminibus quae uersant atque 
uenenis 

humanos animos: has nullo perdere possum 

nec prohibere modo e.q.s. 


The peculiar humour of the piece can now 
be appreciated. Its motif is that against 
the witches the god of gardens found his 
ordinary terrors wholly unavailing, and ac- 
cordingly had to discover a new device for 
self-protection. 

The parenthesis explain the nowis-hortis of 
7, and should be punctuated as follows : 


(huc prius angustis eiecta cadavera cellis 

conseruus uili portanda locabat in arca ; 

hoc miserae plebi stabat commune sepul- 
crum, 

Pantolabo scurrae Nomentanoque nepoti ; 

mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in 
agrum 

hic dabat, heredes monumentum ne seque- 
retur : 

nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus, 
atque 

aggere in aprico spatiari qua * modo tristes 

albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum). 


If it be asked why the twentieth century 
is with us before this has been perceived, the 
answer is at hand. There was a nunc in v. 
14 and a cum in v. 17: and the accident of 
this vicinity has betrayed scholars into join- 
ing these particles in an illegitimate union. 
It is the same influence which at vii. 10 sq. 


hoc etenim sunt omnes iure molesti, 
quo fortes, quibus aduersum bellum incidit 


has beguiled a phalanx of commentators 
into coupling with the adverbial iwre the 
hoc whose sole concern is with its cor- 
respondent guo. Kruger and Smart are 
the only editors known to me who have ex- 
plained this passage correctly; to whom 
may since be added Dean Wickham, C7. Rev. 
1888, p. 40 8. 

In two passages of this Satire, it is, I fear, 
still necessary to defend the MS. text. 


1 Fea’s correction of the MS. fir seems certain. 
Compare Prop. 4. 7. 25 ‘nec crepuit sissa me propter 
harundine custos’=6 oxiCduevos nddauos Schol. on 
kpétadov Ar. Nub. 259 (quoted by Rothstein). In 
this case the wind served as custos to rattle the 
harundo. 

2 qua Bentley, quo MSS. 
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uideres 
infernos errare canes Lunamque rubentem, 
ne foret his testis, post magna latere 


sepulera. 


The MS. reading has been assailed on the 
ground that there were no tombs on the 
Esquiline. A reclaimed burial ground such 
as Horace describes would, it has been con- 
tended, contain no tombs, whether great or 
small. 

Grant this; what then? Did Horace 
suppose that any one would understand him 
to mean that the Esquiline was of the exact 
dimensions of the burial ground, viz., 1000 
feet frontage by 300 feet deep? Could not 
a writer on a penny steamboat in the Thames 
say that the moon hid behind Westminster 
Abbey or St. Stephen’s without being sup- 
posed to mean that these buildings were 
floating tabernacles? That the ‘great’ 
sepulera (or sepulcrum, for the plural need 
mean no more) lay outside the common burial 
ground was perceived by Kiessling, and that 
in Cicero’s time noteworthy monuments 
might be placed on the Esquiline, is proved 
by the quotation from Cicero Phil. ix. 17 
given in Orelli-Baiter-Mewes. There is no 
reason to suppose the ‘magna sepulcra’ to 
be of any unusual size. The indications of 
time in the scene point to moon-rise. 21 
‘simul ac uaga luna decorum | protulit os’ 
and the ruddy colour of the moon,! in which 
Horace would have us see the hue of shame, 
both suggest that it was near the horizon 
and therefore needed no very lofty structure 
to conceal it. 


41 singula quid memorem quo pacto alterna 
loquentes 
umbrae cum Sagana resonarent triste et a- 
cutum 


I should not refer to this passage but for the 
amazing vitality of Bentley’s error. In 
spite of alterna loquentes the world follows 
him in his attempt to reduce the imperfect 
to the level of ‘ ut—abdiderint furtim terris 
et imagine cerea | largior arserit ignis.’ 
Syntax does not gain by the change: for 
the perfectly correct ‘resonarent’ compare 
‘uideo igitur causas esse permultas quae 
istum impellerent. uideamus nunc, eaquae 
facultas suscipiendi maleficii /werit Cicero 
pro Rose. Am. 92; and style and accidence 
receive a staggering blow. For the perfect 


1 It is not necessary to prove this, but a parallel 
from a magical scene, in a poem of T. G. Hake 
occurs to me while writing. ‘The curious moon, half 
rising, interweaves In heaven a blood-red ray’ (The 
Palmist), 
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resonauit Bentley did indeed cite Manilius V. 
566 : but the imperfect which I have restored 
(Silua Man. p. 54) is pictorially as necessary 
there as it is here, and the MSS. of Manilius 
are far more corrupt than those of Horace. 
Here it is enough to put the Latin into 
Greek. resonarent is érpifov, abdiderint 
Katwpvéav, wrserit ehauwev. For the last 
perfect we may compare Virg. G. 4. 384 
‘ter.. flamma re/uxit’ and similar expres- 
sions elsewhere, e.g. Prop. 3. 10. 20 ‘ luwerit 
(fut. perf.) et tota flamma secunda domo.’ 
Palmer has an argument for resonarvint which 
we must notice ; ‘7esonwi is found nowhere.’ 
If the normal perfect of a compound of sono 
be not found, it might well be argued that 
there was something in the meaning of that 
compound which discouraged its formation. 
ix. 43. 
Maecenas quomodo tecum ? 
hine repetit. paucorum hominum et 
mentis bene sanae: 
nemo dexterius fortuna est usus. haberes 
magnum adiutorem posset qui ferre se- 
cundas, 
hunc hominem uelles si tradere. dispeream 
ni 
submosses omnes. 


It might have been thought a matter of 
common knowledge that in conditional 
sentences of the type before us the Latin 
imperfect and pluperfect indicate events 
which are either known or expected not to 
be realised. Yet this is the rendering of 
our passage by one of the most scholarly 
translators of Horace : 


’Twould be a good deed done if you could throw 

Your servant in his way ; I mean, you know, 

Just to play second: iz a month I'll swear, 

You'd make an end of every rival there.’ 

CONINGTON. 

and this is the elucidation which it receives in 
the last edition of one of the most meritorious 
commentaries that we have (the italics in 
both cases are mine): ‘iam facile tibi erit 
mihi, homini centum artium, quales ille 
solet deligere, aditum ad eum parare ac 


facies hoc fortasse non sine proprio tuo com- 


modo: ego enim te pro virili parte cwvarem 
adversos invidos atque iniquos tuos, qui ut 
reor interdum apud illum tibi officiunt : 
immo ope mea quos voles swmmovebis’ 
(Orelli-Baiter-Mewes).? Confusion such as 


? Other editors who misconstrue haberes—uelles or 
submosses or both are Heindorf, Kirchner, Fritsche, 
Schiitz, Palmer, Kiessling, L. Mueller and Wickham. 

The only commentator known to me who has shown 
that he understood any of these verbs correctly is 
Doederleiv who corrects Heindorf’s mistake about 
submosses. 

x 2 
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this allows us no choice of path. We must 
set out from the elementary principles of 
Latin grammar and consider what meanings 
the imperfect and pluperfect tenses can or 
cannot have in conditional sentences. 
Firstly, they cannot refer to a future event 
if that event is regarded as possible. In 
this case the present and perfect are 
required. We may learn this lesson from 
the Odes of Horace themselves. The writer 
of iv. 8. 20 sqgg. knew it well—‘ neque | si 
chartae sileant quod bene feceris | mercedem 
tuleris. quid foret Iliae | Mauortisque 
puer si taciturnitas | obstaret meritis in- 
uida Romuli?’ Secondly, they can refer to 
a future event if it be suggested that this 
event is unattainable. The Bore might thus 
suggest that Horace would find him a very 
useful person to introduce to Maecenas, but 
that he despairs of an introduction. But why 
he should damn his own hopes beforehand, it 
is not easy to see. Thirdly, to cut the 
matter short, the reference may be to a 
past that was not realised, which is not 
without relation to the present. The Bore 
may mean ‘As it is, you have no second 
fiddle and so you have not ousted your rivals : 
but you might have done so if you had 
chosen to give me an introduction to your 
patron.’ In this sense the words are ap- 
propriate and effective. They would suggest 
to Horace the loss which he has already 
suffered by making no use of his inter- 
locutor hitherto. 

Suppose this to be allowed, it would 
seem clearly best to take the previous 
sentence to apply to the poet. The passage 
will then mean ‘ You have used your oppor- 
tunities well, my friend. But think, if you 
had had me!’ This necessitates the in- 
sertion of te before uwsus as Boissonade pro- 
posed : for otherwise the statement would 
apply to Maecenas, the subject of the 
previous sentence. It has been objected to 
this insertion that te is emphatic and so 
cannot be elided. The objection is un- 
reasonable since the chief emphasis falls on 
nemo and not on te, as any one who reads 
the words aloud may see. And it is gain- 
said by actual fact. A single citation is 
enough to confute it. In Silius 3. 119 sgq. 
‘quippe nec Ausonios tantum nec tela nec 
ignes | quantum te metuo: ruis ipsos acer 
in enses | obiectasque caput telis nec <te> 
ulla secundo | euentu satiat uirtus, tibi 
gloria soli | fine caret,’ a similarly ‘em- 
phatic’ te is similarly elided in the same 
part of the verse and similarly omitted by 
all the manuscripts but (and here the 
similarity ends) restored to the author 
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by the unanimous agreement of his 
editors. 

The course of our argument has now 
brought us back to the last problem of the 
passage, the assignment of the words ‘ pau- 
corum—sanae.’ It is clear that the exclusive 
and canny man in the Bore’s description 
must be Maecenas. The breathless and 
indecent haste with which he develops his 
theme before Horace can stop him is an 
admirable piece of character drawing. 


It seems to me that a good many diffi- 
culties in the Satires of Horace are 
diminished if we bear in mind their highly 
allusive character. An expression which is 
half one author’s and half another’s is apt 
to be misjudged should we fail to recognise 
its composite character. It will even seem 
discordant and incoherent when the clue to 
the reference is gone. To take a very 
simple instance ‘adeo sermonis amari | 
Sisennas, Barros ut equis praecurreret albis’ 
I. vii. 8 the phrase, strange enough in itself 
as an equivalent of longe praecurreret, loses 
half its oddity if we put ‘equis albis’ 
between mental marks of quotation. 

This mode of explanation may be applied 
to I. i. 99 sg. ‘at hune liberta securi | 
diuisit medium, fortissima Tyndaridarum.’ 
The incoherence here is great and has 
caused much trouble. It disappears, if we 
assume that Horace is quoting or, it may be, 
parodying the end of a line which was 
familiar to his readers. 

Parodies of Furius Bibaculus are recog- 
nised at Sat. IL. v. 39-41 (see Orelli-B.-M.) 
and at II. x. 36 sqq. ‘turgidus Alpinus iugu- 
lat dum Memnona dumque | defingit Rheni 
luteum caput.’ But the points of the 
criticism in the last case have, so far as I 
know, been only imperfectly appreciated. 
Horace jeers at Furius for applying to men 
a verb which the chief of Latin epic poets 
only uses of cattle, for coining the strange 
word defingit (‘ diffingit’ is devoid of mean- 
ing) and for misusing /wteus in the sense of 
lutulentus (‘ut flueret lutulentus’ I. iv. 11), 
or limosus. Luteus can only mean ‘ made of 
mud’ or ‘plastered with mud’ and hence 
Horace scoffs at the artist in language, who 
would describe the turbid source of a river 
but whose words really mean that he 
‘models its head in clay.”! 

1 Wickham, who rightly says there is a continuous 
metaphor, quotes Conington's translation ‘ gives his 
Rhine a head-piece of brown mud.’ Conington’s 
‘brown mud’ reminds us that some commentators 
(the alii of Orelli-B.-M.) found lutewm so puzzling 
that they must confound it with lafewm and see in 
it an allusion to the yellow polls of the Germans, 
Pers. 6. 46. 
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At I. x. 57, quaerere num iliuvs num 
rerum dura negarit | uersiculos naturamagis 
factos et euntis | mollius’ ¢lius has a 
quantity which occurs nowhere else in 
Horace who has t//ius eleven times. The pre- 
valence of i//ius is too great to beaccidentaland 
must indicate a preference. If Horace had 
been indifferent to the quantity, we should 
have expected a ratio more like that in his 
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contemporary Tibullus who has i/ius four 
and dliws two or perhaps three times. It 
is probable that the singular quantity is 
taken over from Lucilius, of whom he is 
speaking, and to whose own profession he 
makes direct reference just below, vv. 60-1, 
cf, iv. 9, 10. 
J. P. Posreate. 





A SUPPLEMENT TO THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF MARTIAL, 


IIT. (continued from p. 46). 


THE MS. recently bought in Lucca for 
the Koniglicbe Bibliothek, Berlin (lat. fol. 
612) quite eclipses in interest all the MSS. 
of Martial with which we have been con- 
cerned. It is a twelfth century member of 
the second family, the family descended 
from Torquatus Gennadius’ recension of 
401 a.p. ‘The other members of this family 
are Renaissance MSS., liable to the doubt 
and suspicion under which a text of Martial 
penned by a Renaissance scribe must always 
fall. Here we have a MS. removed by 
some centuries from the Renaissance period, 
and may congratulate ourselves at last on 
the possession of a Gennadius text that is 
above suspicion. 

A brief account of the leading character- 
istics of the new MS. (I call it Z) will be 
found in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift of June 22. Here I will give its 
readings for all the passages in which P- or 
@-readings have been cited in the two 
previous articles. A full collation I hope 
to be able to publish in a short time. 

I, Epist. (in fol. i v. summo) 7 iocorum ; 
11 latina eloqui m. 7; iii. (in fol. i. r. 
imo) ; iii, 2 uacent; v. 1 naumachias ; viii. 
2 saluus ew saluos ut vid. ; x. 4 appetitur ; 
xii, 10 parta; xiii. (confl. cum ait.) 4 tu 
quod; xiv. 2 hos; xx. 3 tanto uentri** 
laeque (con. uentrique gulaeque) (om. tibi) ; 
xxvii, 2 peractos ; xxvil. 3. 7 procelle (et in 
lemm. AD PROCELLUM) 4 fadtam wt vid., corr. 
factam ; xxix. 4 hoc (per compend.) ; xxxiv. 
5 testem ; xxxvi. 5 si qui; xli. 4—xlvii. 1 
om. ; xlviii. 6 caueae ; xlix. 11 breve, corr. 
-vi; 21 repetens ; 41 uita; 42 Quem ; li. 3 
tauris ; lii. 2 si tamen dicere ; liii. 4 inter- 
posito—uncto; lv. 3 petet, 11 uillica ex 
uilica ; lviii. 3 dolet hoc mea mentula 
mecum ; lix. ] baiana ; lx. 5 dom. nem. ; 1xi. 
1 *amat, 3 aponi ; lxiv. 3 dum; Ixv. 1 ficus, 


4 ficos ew -us; Ixvi. 4 nummis sophos, 5 
quaerere, 10 punicata ; lxix. 1 maxima; lxx. 
15 amat; Ixxi. 2 lycis, 3 effuso; Ixxvi. 10 
semper inane, 13 adcircum pulpitata (corr. 
-ita) ; Ixxvili. 7 sci romana, 8 rogo (corr. 
rec. uita); Ixxxi. 1 A seruo; Ixxxvi. 7 
iliacam, 12 ut ing.; Ixxxviii. 3 Aspice— 
pondera saxo, 9 perne uerit ; xc. 3 omnis et ; 
xciii. 1 amicus, 6 raros; xcvi. 1 Sinon est 
mol. te quod, 2 mamater*o, corr. materno ; 
ciii. 3 sqq. post IV lxia. 2; civ. 8 uisontes 
corr. bis., 20 uenerit ; cix. 8 nixa; ecxi. 3 
quid (co. qui); cxiii. 1 quond. pu., 5** 
polio; cxiv. 5 Et stugias (corr. stig.) sed 
(per compend.) dum fuerat ; exv. 1 inuidae ; 
exvi. 1 cinerem, corr. vec. -rum, 15 altero 
ueniendo nomen; ecxviii. 2 deciliane. 

II. Epist. 1 parum enim tibi prestamus, 
3 uerbis dicere, 5 sua id est mala; i. 5 
peragit ; iv. 7 matremque (man. 1); v. 3 
distinguunt ; vi. 2 post v. 3, 3 spectasses 
cato collium; vii. 1 attale (in demm. ap 
ATTALYM), 5 attice, 7 facis tamen, 8 quid sis 
hardalio ew ard. ; xi. 2 sera, 4 tang. ind., 10 
quae est ; xii. 2 Quodque tibi est numquam ; 
xiv. 6 pyllirides, 13 thermis iterumque iter- 
umque iterumque; 15 europes tepida, 17 
uector; xv. 2 horme (e¢ in lemm. aD 
HORMVM) ; xvi. 4 quis nisi, 5 demitte; xvii 
habet L ; xxiii. 2 Qui, 3 enim mihi ne ; xxvi. 
2 tuos m. J, suos m. 2; xxix. 1 terentem ; 
3 quotiens m. 1, 10 quid ; xxx. 3 fidusque ; 
xxxi. 1 christinam; xxxii. 3 protas, 5 
letoria ; xxxiv. 6 pontica; xxxvi. 3 **** 
arum; xxxvii. | uer***, 6 halica; xxxix 
habet L; xl. 3 nunc, 5 siccentur annus 
coxit ; xli. 10 manumue; xliv. 2 tres, 6 sed 
(per compend.) ut, 11 cum rogaris ; xlviii. 3 
et paucos sed (per compend.) ut ; xlix. cum 
alviit confl. ; li. 3 non auferet ; lii habet L ; 
liii. 2 potes ; liv. 5 maligniusque (ex -nusque) 
est ; lv. 3 sexte colo; lvi. 1 malaudit ; Ivi. 
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2 fedae ; Ixi. 1 tenera, 3 fastigia ; Ixii. 4 
quod; Ixiii. 3 amaris; lxiv. 2 taure, 8 
potest; Ixvi. 4 phlegusa, 6 Et sanum 
tangat, 8 tua; Ixvii. 4 decam m. 1; 
Ixviii. 9 habet LZ; \xx. 2 coyle quae om. ; 
Ixxi. 5 illud ; Ixxii. 4 Vilia; Ixxiii hab. L ; 
Ixxiv. 7 Fuficulenus ; Ixxvi. 2 dedit; lxxix. 
1 uocasse ; Ixxxii. 1 Abscisa seruum quod 
fugis p. lingua ; Ixxxiii conjl. cum laxxii, 3 
truncis; Ixxxv. 1 copte; Ixxxvi. 10 
inertiarum ; xc. 5 uincere; xcii confl. cum 
“et. 

III. ii. 4 madidas, 11 cocco; iii. om.; v. 1 
cursus, 10 habere libet ; vii. 2 conglarium ; 
viii. 1 amat quam thaida luscam ; xi. 3 dixi, 
6 amet ex amat wt vid. ; xiii. 1 Dum non uis 
piscem dum non uis carpere pullos; xv. 1 
credit ; xvi. 5 corio] satis est; xvii. 3 sabidi ; 
xix. 2 pictae plata nona; xx. 5 locus, 7 
sopheleis, 9 tinctus atticos, 10 hinc si res- 
sis teri, 12 rufus, 14 ambulat ue; xxi. | 
notatus ; xxii. 1 apici; xxiii confl. cum xxii, 
1 retro pueris ; xxiv. 2 grata sacris, 8 manus, 
10 hanc; xxv. 4 Neronianas is refr. ; xxvi. 
5 puto (o ew corr.?); xxix hab. L; xxxi. 4 
mensa ; xxxii. 1 quaerere matria, 3 niobe (ut 
vid.) matria m. 1; xxxv habet L; xxxviii. 
3 cicerone dissertius ipso m. 1, 4 par mihi 
nemo foro, 6 Norasse neutri; xliv. 3 circa, 
4 quod sit scire; xlv. 1 mensas ph., 3 iste, 
5 rhombos; xlvi. 6 ingenuumque, 7 in causam 
narraberis, 11 -abis; xlvii. 4 plus illi, 6 
ruris trahent, 8 porrum, 10 coram ; 1. 4 oxy- 
garumque ; liv. 1 possis, 2 multos m. J; lv. 
2 effusos, 3 cellia ; lviii. 18 columbarum ex 
-narum, 24 carbo, 26 subdole, 29 hortus, 37 
hine uag. m. hispidae fetum, 42 auara seruat, 
48 poscentis, 51 uocari debet ; Ix. 5 su—illos 
m. 1, sumo pusillos m. rec. in ras. ; lxii. 3 
deci, 7 credis magno; Ixiii. 5 qui et gaud. ; 
Ixv. 1 malum tenera, 3 cum floret, 7 imbrem 
(m. 1); Ixvi. 1 fartus ; Ixviii. 5 hine ; xix. 
5 nequam iuuenes; Ixxi 2 sed (per compend.) ; 
Ixxii. 3 pendent a pectore, 6 cynici, 8 uitium 
peius habes ; lxxiii. 1 mutuniatis, 2 phaebe, 
4 credere te, 2. 6 transp.; Ixxvi. 3 est haec, 
4 ecaben; Ixxxii. 2 sum memmia nascent 
inter, 5 gaiginatus, 9 cuspidemque lentisce, 
13 corpus, 15 hab. L, 16 sciscitator, 20 agri, 
25 mythinisque, 26 fuscis ; lxxxvi. 4 mimis ; 
Ixxxvii. 1 te rumor chione ; xci. 9 excidunt- 
que, 11 fama est quondam ; xciii. 2 sint om., 
10 noctua uidet (det per compend., fort. dent), 
15 admittit, 19 uirumque, 20 si satiae, 21 
uocauit, 24 acoridet tr., 26 ustorquae taedes ; 
xev. 1 sed rides, 9 Esset ; xcix. 3 Innocuos 

ludere, 4 non liceat licuit; c. 4 ille. 

IV. i. 4 nite, 9 sed (per compend); iii. 2 
cesaris inque, 3 muto, 6 dis simulacre ; iv. 1 
palus, 12 quam quod; v. 1 bonus uerus, 
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7 circa, 9-10 had. L ; viii. 11 grassum met ire, 
12 matutinos nostra thalia ; ix. AD BVLLAM, 
1 clunici bulla, 3 exe: cawrws ; xiii. 1 nupsit 
pudenti, 9 sedet ipsa maritum ; xiv. 4 
Astus, 14 marino; xix. 13 sidone; xx post 
xix; xxi. 3 haec; xxii. 7 insiluis; xxiii. 6 
cecropio, 7 Romanae sale; xxv. 6 hausit, 7 
requies portusque ; xxvi. 3 uicinos ter puto ; 
xxvii. 2 negat, 3 honerato non ; xxviii. 3 et 
totam lepido totam ; xxix. 2 opes, 3 pudent ; 
xxx. 6 quid quod., 9 tremente; xxxi. 10 
hippodamus ; xxxii. 3 malorum; xxxiv. 1 
dicit, 2 dicit; xxxvii. 3 sabellus, 5 ter 
ducenta ; xxxviii. 1 satiatur nisi; xxxix 
hab. L; xl. 7 honorem, 9 serum talium ; 
xlii. 1 roganti, 2 locare, 4 nequitiam, 6 esse 
solet, 9 breviter sit, 15 fallis, 16 dicens; 
xliii. 11 cunnilingi sym; xlv. 5 arbor ; xlvi. 
7 tressae librae, 9 lacuna, 14 ceno; xlvii. 1 
encastus ; xlix. 1 nescis, 2 putas ; 1. 1 thais, 2 
thais; li. 2 late, 3 decies tribuit ; liii. 6 dat 
latratos ; liv. 3 utaris, 5 nullis, 10 neget m. 
1 ut vid., -at m. 2 ut vid.; lv. 1 duorum, 18 
peteré, 19 ripas, 20 suaebos, 21 turgentisque 
1, tura si aequae, 22 paruo toutonissae, 23 
pura teones (corr. -nis), 24 quos; lvii. 2 
pumiceis latent; lix. 2 gemma, 4 uincta; 
lx. 3 cur latius ; Ixi. 3 inschola, 12 meridie, 
13 male, 14 tam, 16 audire om.; lxiii. 1 
aboculis, 3 neroni; lxiv. 2 heseridum, 4 
eminent, 10 uittae, 14 facit, 19 patet, 28 
compatet, 31 quae, 32 contento, 33 pendula- 
mus; 34 deditis aediam ; Ixvi. 8 rubens, 12 
turba, 14 fluit; Ixvii. 5 thalioque; Ixviii 
confl. cum lavii.; xix. 1 marsica; Ixx. 1 
mamiano, 4 mammianus ; ]xxi. 5 caste sunt ; 
Ixxiii. 4 nulla, 6 te tricas, 7 tam; Ixxiv. 
hab. L ; \xxv. 5 inlecta ; Ixxviii. 5 prodire, 8 
sigerosque ; xxx. confl. cum laaix, 4 sudares, 
5 est eras (corr. erras), 6 exurit; Ixxxi. 3 
bisque terque; Ixxxii. hab. Z; Ixxxiv. 2 
thaidam ; lxxxvi. 3 docte; Ixxxvii. 2 facit, 
3 est ; Ixxxix. 4 scida, corr. rec. ut vid. sceda, 
7 defecitque. 
V. ii. 6 iocetur ; vi. hab. LZ; viii. 3 recipit, 
5 rubens, 11 illa; x. 3 insunt; xiv. 3 
terque transtulit castra, 11 sededere letoque; 
xv. 3 honoratus nomine, 6 prosunt ; xvi. 6 
sollicitis uelim, 12 nimium, 13 inquid dixti 
satis est ; xvii. 4 cistifero ; xviii. 8 uoratam, 
9 nihil diuiti ; xix. 1 uestris (iris), 3 saecula 
(per compend.) nulla, 11 sqg. nov. epigr. AD 
CESAREM, 13 regis, 17 sg. nov. epigr. AD 
GERMANICVM ; xx. 7 imagines superbas ; xxii. 
7 murorum, 10 lassa ; xxiv. 3 Herm. glad. 
(et om.), 8 sibi ipsi, 15 et ter ; xxv. 2 letus 
3 ecquis; xxvi. 4 betame; xxviii. 4 dru- 
sones ; xxx. 2 suscipiente de (eras.) ; xxxi.7 
gestus sed de discrimine palmae ; xxxiv. 3 
pallida; xxxv. 5 et suscitant si ei tore 
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luctatur, 6 equitis urbo ; xxxvii. 1 cignis, 4 
praeferens, 5 indicae ntem (corr. dentem), 9 
rosarium ; xXxxvili. 3 syca merize; xli. 1 
fluxo, 3 sectus, 5 fabulasque; xlv. 2 quae; 
xlvi. 3 credo, 4 consequar hoc me; xlviii. 7 
ne crede; xlix. 3 numeros, 5 uel 
possunt, 9 tum; liii. 4 aut; lv. 1 portas; 
lvi. 4 diuites ; lx. 4a meis, 8 erunt; lxi. 7 
inquit ; lxii. lxiv. ab. L ; Ixv. 2 nemees, 4 
sicula tusus, 8 maiora, 9 maiora, 11 si 
om., 13 quidem; Ixvii. 2 athidis, 6 cum ; 
Ixxi. 1 quae, 5 fauste, corr. faustine ; Ixxvi. 
1 toto, 2 possent (e ex i); Ixxviii. 3. pro- 
pinin, 7 nigraculi cuius, 8 qui modo, 13 
perunt, 29 quo nec, 30 condili; Ixxix. 1 
surrexit (per compend.), 3 ni; Ixxx. 1 uaca- 
bis, 6 ista ; Ixxxi. 2 nulli om. (supra add. 
man. vec. nullis); Ixxxiv. 3 fritillos, 11 
marcias, 12 Tune. 

VI. ii. 1 tede, 4 quos; iii. 6 tota; v. 1 
multis sum praedia (per compend.) nummis ; 
vii. 4 nubit, thelesina ; viii. 6 digno nequid ; 
x. 12 sunt ; xii. 2 peierat ; xiii. 1 formauit, 
5 nudo, 7 mortis; xv. 3 contenta; xvi. 1 tu 
qui, 3 uenit ; xvii. 1 cinnam cinname m. J; 
xix. 1 non diui ; xxihab. Z ; xxiii. 1 semper 
nostrum, 4 contra te; xxv. 8 ducis ; xxvii. 
8 anus; xxviii. 5 flamminea; xxix post 
xxx. 4 glaucia, 8 ames; xxx. 4 rogatus ; 
xxxii. 4 nuda; xxxiii. 4 tam; xxxv. 3 
dicis ew ducis; xxxvi. 1 quantus ; xxxvii. 
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2-3 hab. L; xxxix. 3 filius qui, 20 iam 
niobidarum, 21 choresus ; xl. 3 quod tu non ; 
xlii. 8 micat, 18 marciaue ; xliii. 6 uestrae 
mihi sunt, 9 urbis; xliv. 3 in 0.; xlv. 4 
turpius; xlvii. 8 satis; xlix. 10 nascitur ; 
1. 1 pueros, 3 obscenos cepit; li. 4 inquis ; 
lv. 4 coricine; lviii. 1 dum, 6 pudor, 10 
clarus ; lx. 2 spargit, 10 uicturum ; Ixii. 2 
munera mittere appiane ; Ixiv. 20 timendus, 
24 si quis, 28 uiui nasum, 32 tacitam ; ]xvi. 
6 manum: lxix. 2 potat; Ixx. 12 priamique ; 
Ixxi. 3 pelie: lxxiii. 3 ditissimus; Ixxiv. | 
imus, 2 similem, 3 fuditque; Ixxv. 1 tur- 
dumue ; Ixxvii. 5 aper, 6 si spaciere ; 1xxviii. 
1 potator; Ixxxi. 2-3 hab. LZ; Ixxxii. 6 
aurem habebat auam, 12 michi ruffe ; 
Ixxxiii.5 summo tonanti, 7 etruscos ; Ixxxv. | 
editus ¢ (mihi om.) rufe (e im ras.) amoni, 
8 quanta ; lxxxvi. 6 et potet calidam qui 
michi libet aquam ; lxxxviii. 2 sosibiane ; 
Ixxxix. 1  peteret nocte matellam (ex 
capellam) ; xci. 2 futuis m. 1; xcii. 2 pa- 
teram pronos ; xciii. 9 late ex lata ut vid., 
11 totam mille putabit. 

Corrections by a recent hand are often 
ignored in the above list. The following 
additions have to be made to the two 
previous articles : 

I. xlix. 5 catum #; V. xiv. 11 leito £; 
xvi. 13 laudabimus £. 

W = M. Linpsay. 





THE QUANTITY OF VOWELS BEFORE GN. 


Tue practice of marking all vowels long 
before gn is so completely established in 
our American text-books, that any departure 
from this would seem almost revolutionary 
to the great majority of Latin teachers, 
who, very properly devoting their time to 
more important subjects, must perforce in 
matters of hidden quantity depend upon 
the ‘authorities,’ that is the more recent 
school-grammars and lexicons, or, at most, 
such manuals as Marx’s Hiilfsbiichlein or 
Bennett’s Appendix,—the latter of which, 
be it incidentally remarked, shows a marked 
advance over the former. Yet the unan- 
imity of our text-books in this matter does 
not reflect a corresponding unanimity in the 
opinions of scholars at large or in the char- 
acter of the evidence. 

For although, after the early discussions 
of this point by J. Schmidt and Corssen, 
probably the majority of scholars, with 
Marx, adopted the view of J. Schmidt, that 





vowels before gn were always long, protests 
have appeared with increasing frequency. 
Frihde, Bezz. Beitr. 16, 190, concludes that 
the lengthened vowel was thoroughly estab- 
blished only in certain words (‘ Entschieden 
durchgedrungen scheint hiernach die Deh- 
nung des Vocals vor gn nur in einigen 
Worten zu sein.’) Havet, Mem. Soc. Ling. 
6,34 scoffs at those who take seriously the 
oft-quoted statement in Priscian on this 
point, which he regards as an interpolation. 
Sittl, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 68,251, 
remarks ‘Aber hier kann man auf Grund 
anderer Stellen (Seelmann 91) mit Bestimmt- 
heit sagen, dass die Verantwortung fiir 
diese falsche Regel Priscian allein zufallt.’ 
Cocchia, Rassegna Critica (known to the 
writer through the quotations in Karsten, 
Uitsprach van het Latijn), argues at length 
that the statement in Priscian is an inter- 
polation and worthless as a generalization. 
Lindsay, Lat. Lang. 138, after reviewing 
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the evidence, concludes ‘ that if the lengthen- 
ing of a vowel before gn was a tendency of 
Latin pronunciation at all, it was not one 
so marked,and so persistent, as the lengthen- 
ing before us. And in the list of hidden 
quantities given in his Short Hist. Lat. 
Gram. he recognizes the lengthening only 
in ‘dignus’ and ‘signum’ (in régnum, 
stagnum and ségnis the vowel is long by 
origin) and even in these two with the reser- 
vation ‘probably.’ Bennett, although in 
the Grammar he follows the usual practice, 
remarks in the Appendix that ‘there is 
no evidence to support such a principle’ 
(that is that all vowels are long before gn), 
and advocates a system of eclecticism.’ 
Stolz, Hist. Gram. p. 230, is uncertain as 
to the universality of the lengthening before 
gn, but follows the usual practice of mark- 
ing it long ; he continues the same practice 
in the third edition of his Lat. Gram. in 
the Iw. Miiller Handbuch, although in this 
briefer work he does not discuss the evi- 
dence anew and contents himself with an 
‘according to Priscian,’ Brugmann has 
previously assumed lengthening before gn 
without reserve, but in the second edition 
of the first volume of the Grundriss he 
remarks (p. 806) that this lengthening 
seems to have belonged only to certain 
strata of society (‘nur gewissen Verkehrs- 
kreisen.’) Accordingly he recognizes the 
existence of both signum and siynum, dignus 
and dignus, etc. (e.g. pp. 121, 677, 680), 
although in general, in the citation of 
words with gn, where the history of the 
vowel is not under discussion, he retains 
the usual practice of marking it long. 
Among those who no longer accept the view 
that vowels are always long before gn we 
may safely include Osthoff, although he does 
not anywhere discuss the matter. For in 
his recent etymological article he cites 
words with gn without marking the vowel 
long, e.g. lignum, tignaum, magnus (Idg. F. 


1 Yet this principle is not followed out by Ben- 
nett quite consistently. If he gives so much 
weight to Priscian’s statement as to assume vowel- 
length in magnus, pugna and many others for 
which there is no specific evidence, he should not 
hesitate to do the same for agnus. For the com- 
pound ambiegnus, although cited by others also (e.g. 
Havet l.c.) as evidence against the long vowel, 
really has no bearing on the question. To be sure 
it shows that the vowel of agnus was not long when 
the weakening took place. But it is well known 
that the weakening process antedated the vowel- 
lengthening before ns (cf. the relation of thansié, 
whence Adlé, to tanhenslé, whence anhélé), and, 
similarly, the vowel-lengthening before gn, if such 
there were, would not have been early enough to 
interfere with the weakening process. 
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8, 30, 34) signum (Bezz. Beitr. 24, 180); 
and in the case of a scholar who has given 
so much attention to hidden quantity and is 
so careful in the marking of vowel-length, 
this, of course, is not accidental. 

It is sufficiently clear, without further 
citation of opinions, that vowel-lengthening 
before gn is far from being a universally 
accepted fact. Let us turn to the evidence 
itself, which, briefly stated, is as follows. 

In support of the lengthening are ad- 
duced: (1) the well-known statement in 
Priscian (Keil. II, p. 82) ‘“Gnus” quoque 
vel “gna” vel “ gnum” terminantia lon- 
gam habent vocalem paenultimam, ut “ rég- 
num,” “ stagnum,” ‘ benignus,” ‘ malignus,” 
“ abiégnus,” ‘ privignus,” “ Pelignus’’’ ; (2) 
the fact that in a few words we actually 
find the vowel before gn written with the 
apex or as I longa.” 

In support of the short vowel before gn 
stand: (1) the fact that, except in words 
with an original long vowel, the Romance 
languages point to a short vowel before 
gn*; (2) the fact that the Celtic and Ger- 
manic words borrowed from Latin signum 
also point toa short vowel; (3) the total 
absence on inscriptions of the apex or I 
longa in the case of the great majority of 
words with gn, some of them, like magnus, 
of so frequent occurrence that this absence 
can hardly be accidental *; (4) the citation 


2 An additional point made by Marx, to the effect 
that in words like agndscé, cognoscé the vowel of the 
preposition must be long because of the loss of the 
final d or x, would not be urged by any one to-day. 
This is not the kind of consonant-loss which is accom- 
panied by vowel-lengthening. 

3 W. Meyer’s interpretation of the Romance evi- 
dence (K. Z. 30, 337), which enables him to square 
it with the supposed lengthening in Latin, and 
which would apply equally to the evidence of Ger- 
manic and Celtic borrowed words, is one which, 
while theoretically possible, is nevertheless distinctly 
improbable. Itis true of course that Romance shows 
us the quality, and only indirectly the quantity, of 
Latin vowels, and that there are sometimes special 
factors which vitiate the usual reasoning from quality 
to quantity. A lengthened vowel might have the 
quality of the short vowel from which it came rather 
than that of the original long vowel, as in fact was 
the case in most Greek dialects and in Oscan (e.g. 
ligud for tlégéd, with i for original ¢, but Leenzstur 
with ce for the e lengthened before xs). But as a 
matter of fact this was not the case in Latin, judging, 
as we are entitled to do, from the history of the 
lengthened vowel before 2s, which gives the same 
result in Romance as an original long vowel. 

* As there is no uniformity in the marking of 
long vowels on inscriptions, the argumentwm ex 
silentio is a dangerous one, and should never be given 
weight against positive and unconflicting evidence of 
length. Butif the quantity of the vowel is in doubt, 
one’s scepticism of its length is naturally increased 
by the absence of inscriptional evidence of length, 
in the case of words of very frequent occurrence. 
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of dignités as an anapaest by the gram- 
marian Diomedes (Keil I, p. 470), who, in 
discussing the rhythmical arrangement ap- 
propriate to the end of a period, as shown 
by the practice of Cicero and others, has in 
mind, curiously enough, only vowel-quantity 
not syllabic quantity, as is shown clearly by 
his citations (e.g. esse prd ndbis cited, ]. c. p. 
469, as a spondee preceded by an anapaest).! 
The passage in Priscian, which plays the 
leading role in the discussion, is as, already 
noted, regarded as an interpolation by 
Havet, l.c., and by Cocchia, l.c. It is 
certainly clear, as pointed out in detail by 
Cocchia, that the passage stands in no pro- 
per connection with the immediate context, 
which deals with the formation of adjectives 
from proper names, and that it is most 
plausibly explained as a note made by a 
later grammarian to the statement, some 
lines back, ‘‘‘ Anagnia” quoque quia g 
ante n habet ‘“ Anagninus.”’ This last 
asserts nothing as to the vowel-quantity 
before gn, and means simply that, while 
from most names in ia the adjectives end in 
-nus,as Hispdnusfrom Hispania, the adjective 
of Anagnia, owing to the g before the n, 
had -inus like Liicerinus from Liceria, ete. 
But whether the passage in question was 
written by Priscian in the sixth century, or 
by some one else a century or two later, is, 
after all, not a vital question. Priscian 
himself, as is well known, sometimes mis- 
takes syllabic length for vowel-length, and 
the statement made, whether by him or 
another, cannot, by itself, command much 
confidence. On the other hand, it will have 
some weight if supported by other evidence. 
Of the words specitically mentioned, three, 
vegnum, stagnum, and abiegnus, may be 
accepted without question as having an 


And even a single example of an apex or I longa may 
not be conclusive. Our text-books generally follow 
Marx in writing maximus. But taking into account 
the fact that vowel-lengthening before z is not to be 
admitted and that original length in this word is, to 
say the least, extremely improbable, we ought to 
attach less importance to the single example of an 
apex on an inscription which is not free from mis- 
takes (e.g. immolavit) than to the fact that there is 
no other example, although the word occurs hun- 
dreds and hundreds of times on imperial monuments, 
plenty of these showing the apex in other words. 

1 As further evidence for the shurt vowel have 
often been adduced; (1) the Greek transcription of 
cognitii as Koyvitov,—but this has little weight, as o 
is not uncommon as a transcription of Lat. 6; (2) the 
existence of ambiegnus beside agnus,—but this is 
wholly irrelevant (see above); (3) the occasional 
shortening in Plautus and ‘Terence of the first 
syllable of ignave, igndbilis, etc., after short syllables, 
—but the usual assumption that initial syllables in 
which the vowei itself is long are never shortened is 
contested by Skutsch, Satura Viadrina. 
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originally long vowel. In the others, beni- 
givus, etc., the vowel was, almost certainly, 
originally short, so that the length would 
have to be attributed to secondary length- 
ening before gn. Turning to the inserip- 
tional evidence, we find that four out of the 
six words with the vowel marked long are 
also such as have, according to their recog- 
nized etymologies, an originally short vowel 
namely signum (slgnum CIL. vi. 10234; 
sIgna Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon p. 606 ; seig- 
num xiv 4270; sIgnificabo vi 16664), 
dignus (dIgne vi 6314; dIgni x 5676), 
privignus (privigno vi 3541), ignis (Ignis 
xi 826). From this it is evident that 
there actually existed in some words a pro- 
nunciation with lengthened vowel, and we 
ought not to maintain, as some do, that the 
statement in Priscian is made out of whole 
cloth. 

On the other hand, the evidence for the 
short vowel, which has been briefly sum- 
marized above, makes it equally clear that 
even in these same words there also existed 
& pronunciation with the short vowel, while 
for most words there is no specific evidence 
for any other pronunciation than that with 
the short vowel. How are these facts to be 
reconciled? The true explanation is sug- 
gested by the history of vowel-lengthening 
before 7 + consonant. 

In certain words like érdé, forma, etc., 
the evidence for a long vowel is so strong 
(incomparably stronger than in any of the 
words with gn cited above) that every one 
admits the length ; and it is pretty generally 
recognized that in these the length is not 
original, but the result of lengthening 
before + consonant. Yet noone maintains, 
on the basis of this fact, that the same is 
true of all words in which a vowel is fol- 
lowed by 7+ consonant, or even of all words 
for which there is an occasional example of 
an apex or I longa (e.g. vIrtus, vIrgo). The 
explanation of the apparent anomaly is as 
follows : (cf. also Seelmann, Aussprache, 91 ; 
Bennett, Appendix 63 ; Solmsen, K Z. 34, 
23 ; Osthoff, Bezz. Beitr. 24, 133). In cer- 
tain localities or strata of society there 
existed a tendency to lengthen vowels when 
followed by 7+consonant. But such a pro- 
nunciation remained for the most part a 
vulgarism, censured by the grammarians.” 

2 Marius Plotius (Keil vi. 451, 5) mentions as a 
barbarism the prnounciation pérniz, and Pompeius 
(Keil v. 126, 5) refers to theemispronunciation of 
arma with long a. Yet Diomedes must have had 
this vulgar pronunciation dma in mind in the 
passage (Keil i. 469) where he speaks of it as a 
trochee. For, as noted above, he is observing 
vowel-quantity, not syllabic quantity. 
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Only in certain words it gained a wider cur- 
rency and eventually became thoroughly 
established as the recognized pronunci- 
ation.! 

Similar, we believe, was the history of 
vowel-lengthening before gn,—up to a cer- 
tain point. It existed as a locally or socially 
restricted pronunciation. In some words, 
judging from the inscriptional evidence, it 
gained more currency than in others. But, 
in coutrast to the history of vowel-length- 
ening before r+consonant, not even for 
these words does the evidence as a whole 
warrant the assumption that this became 
the recognized pronunciation. Forms like 
signum, dignus are not on the same footing 
as forma, drdd, ete., but rather on a par 
with firmus, virtis, Hérculés, ete. 

Our conclusion, then, is that for the cul- 
tivated language, which is what we aim to 
represent in our pronunciation and spelling 
a long vowel before gn is to be recognized 
only where it is long inorigin, as, for example, 
in régnum. 

Cart Dariine Buck. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

February ’ 1901. 

1 The attempt to draw the line exactly between 
words in which the pronunciation with a long vowel 
became established and those in which it did not, is 
bound to be somewhat arbitrary. Yet we can make 
what is probably a close approximation to the truth. 
The long vowel is rightfully recognized by all 
scholars in the case of forma, drdé, Ornd and their 





derivatives, where the inscriptional evidence is 
unusually strong and is also confirmed by the 
Romance. The long vowel is almost equally certain 
in the case of Mars, Marcus, Lars (in these proper 
names it may be originally long ; the question need 
not concern us here) and in qudrtus, although some 
scholars write, e.g., Marcus, quartus. For in these 
the inscriptional evidence is every whit as strong as 
for drdéd, etc., and the only conceivable justification 
for making a distinction would be that in quartus, 
etc., the long vowel is not confirmed by the Romance, 
But, as always in the case of a-vowels, the Romance 
cannot either confirm or refute the length. With 
Jirmus, which appears in most of our text-books as 
JSirmus, we cross the line, at least in the judgment 
of the writer, to the words in which the long vowel, 
though known, had not become established as the 
usual pronunciation. Five examples of the I longa 
are quoted by Christiansen (De apicibus, etc.), while 
the Romance forms point clearly to the short vowel. 
If any one should take the position that, while the 
popular speech, as reflected in the Romance, had the 
short vowel, the language of the cultivated classes, 
the High Latin, knew only the long vowel in this 
word, we could only maintain the extreme improba- 
bility of this view on general grounds. This vowel 
lengthening before 7+ consonant we do not regard asa 
characteristic of the cultivated speech which worked 
its way downward into the popular speech, but 
rather as a characteristic of some particular phase of 
popular speech, which in some words spread through- 
out the popular speech and lastly to the cultivated 
language. We regard firmus, then, as a vulgarism 
which was not uncommon, as shown by the number 
of examples with the apex, but which did not become 
the usual form in the popular speech, much less in 
the cultivated speech. Among the numerous other 
words in which the vowel is occasionally marked 
longgon inscriptions, as Héreules, fortuna, vIrtus, 
ete., there is none in which it is at all likely that 
this pronunciation was generally adopted. 


ON THE SO-CALLED ‘INDECLINABLE OR ABSOLUTE USE’ OF IPSE, AND 
ALLIED CONSTRUCTIONS. 


In the Latin Grammar of Gildersleeve 
and Lodge § 311. 2, Note, the following 
words occur: “ Livy seems to use sometimes 
ipse in connexion with a reflexive as if it 
were indeclinable or absolute: cum dies 
venit, causa ipse pro se dicta damnatur, L. 
iv. 44, 10.” 

The statement requires examination. In 
the first place this ‘absolute’ use of ipse 
does not necessarily occur ‘in connexion 
with a reflexive’ eg. Livy 29. 2. 2. 
Romani quoque imperatores...iunctis et ipsi 
exercitibus per agrum Ansetanum...per- 
venere ; also 45. 10. 2. dimissis et ipse 
Atticis navibus...navigare Aegyptum pergit. 
Weissenborn quotes further Tac. Germ. 37. 
Quid enim aliud nobis quam caedem Crassi 
amisso et ipse Pacoro infra Ventidium 
deiectus Oriens obiecerit? Indeed Livy iv. 





44.10. happens to be the only instance cited 
of ipse supported by a reflexive in this 
‘absolute’ construction. 

Secondly, one may ask why the terms 
‘ indeclinable or absolute’ should be used at 
all? When I write ‘ipse pro se locutus 
damnatur ’ is ipse ‘ indeclinable or absolute ’? 
In Gildersleeve’s citation ipse though 
logically subject of ‘causa dicta’ is gram- 
matically nominative to ‘damnatur,’ and no 
outrage is done to Latin syntax. Madvig 
(Kleine Philol. Schr. p. 367) has fully dealt 
with the question as far as concerns ipse, 
quisque, and plerique, but what I would like 
to emphasize is (1) that the construction 
even with these three words is not ‘a 
peculiarity of Livy’s style,’ that Sallust and 
Caesar employed it before him, that the 
‘peculiarity of Livy’s style’ is his use of 
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the gerund in the ablative as an inde- 
clinable present participle, not the addition 
of ipse, quisque, and other words which are 
then employed neither in an ‘absolute’ nor 
‘indeclinable’ way ; and (2) that a case like 
‘causa ipse pro se dicta’ is only a special 
instance of a general attempt to treat the 
ablative absolute as if it were an aorist 
participle in the nominative or accusative 
case. 

Weissenborn has shown how frequent this 
is in Livy and how it occurs in Sallust. I 
desire further to demonstrate the frequency 
of this attempt in Caesar and Nepos, and to 
illustrate the various forms of it which are 
to be found both in these authors and in 
Livy. 

It may be ‘worth while to give the 
references which I have collected from my 
own observation and from Weissenborn (a) 
of ipse and participle cereeay cited) Livy 4. 
44, 10., 29. 2. 2., 45. 1U. 2., and Tac. Germ. 
37. () ‘of ipse and ablative of ome und Livy 
24, 4, 9., 25. 23. 11., 26. 39. e, &. 27. 6., 
39. 49. 3. 40. 23. 1., 41. 24. 2., 45. 35. 8 
(c) of quisque and participle ae 21. 45. 
9., and 32. 24. 4., but also Sallust Jug. 18. 
3. exercitus eius...amisso duce ac passim 
multis sibi quisque imperium petentibus, 
brevi dilabitur, (¢) of quisque and ablative 
of gerund Livy 2. 38. 6., 4. 31. 2., and 4. 
43. 11. (e) of other subjects than quisque 
with ablativeJof gerund. Livy 9. 29. 2. 
pertinaciam gerendo solus censuram ob- 
tinuit., 22. 34. 10., 24. 5. 8., and 38.17. 8 
(42. 53. 3. though sometimes quoted is not 
much to the point) (f) of plerique with 
participle Livy 33. 9. 11.—an_ instance 
which, I find, is anticipated in Caesar Bell. 
Civ. 3. 95. Nam, qui acie refugerant milites, 
...missis plerique armis (= 7a d7Aa piWartes of 
ToAXoc)...magis de reliqua fuga...cogitabant, 
and which is a case of Greek ‘ partial 
apposition,’ (cf. Livy 21. 14. 1. repente 
primores...argentum aurumque...in ignem 
ad id raptim factum conicientes, eodem 
plerique semet ipsi praecipitaverunt) only a 
less bold Graecism than Bell. Gall. 1. 53. 
Duae filiae harum, altera occisa, altera 
capta est. 

Weissenborn has shown (2) that construc- 
tions like ‘ causa ipse pro se dicta,’ are by 
no means confined to ipse, e.g., Livy 1. 7. 11, 
dextra Hercules data accipere se omen . nll 
and his instances may be, I think, con- 
veniently divided under two heads (a) 
‘simple’ i.e., where the subject lies between 
noun and participle as in the case just quoted, 
or (6) ‘compound’ i.¢., where the subject 
lies between itwo ablative absolutes, e.g., 
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1. 52. 1. Revocatis deinde ad concilium 
Latinis Tarquinius collaudatisque, qui Tur- 
num... poena adfecissent, ita verba facit. 
Under (a) he quotes 21. 31. 9. Sedatis 
Hannibal certaminibus...21. 48. 5, missisque 
Hannibal primum Numidis...22. 17. 7. 
agmine Hannibal traducto...24. 25. 3. clausis 
Adranodorus Insulae portis ..., 41. 10. 15. 
contione adveniens de Manilio et Junio 
habita..., and 44. 31. 15. vix gladiatorio 
accepto decem talentis, ab rege rex...(where 
however ab rege rex is not ‘ hineingezo- 
gen’), 

He might have instanced 1. 39. 2. ferunt 
...sedatoque eam tumultu moveri vetuisse 
puerum...—a peculiarly appropriate order : 
for of the ‘reges’ mentioned a few lines 
earlier Tanquil (eam) was decidedly the 
better half, and, doubtless, Livy desires to 
emphasize the fact that it was she who 
quelled the tumult and not the king. Again 
he might have pointed out how 1. 4. 6. 
‘tenet fama... eam (sc. lupam) summissas 
infantibus adeo mitem praebuisse mammas’ 
is similar. The order of ‘summissas,’ with 
‘mitem’ between it and ‘mammas,’ shows 
clearly that Livy read it airy Kaéeioar ... 
Tapacyxetv. 

Under (5) he cites 4. 49. 7. Bolis inse- 
quente anno receptis Aequi coloniaque eo 
deducta oppidum firmaverunt., and 
42.55. 5. sacrificio rite perfecto consul et 
frumento dato militibus paucos ... moratus 
dies...militem ad Larisam ducit—an interest- 
ing case because the ablative absolute is 
followed by a deponent (as in 21. 34, 4., 25 
35. 2., 45. 7. 5., 45, 26, 11., and elsewhere 
passim). He might also have instanced 
1. 10. 5. inde exercitu victore reducto ipse ... 
spolia ducis hostium caesi suspensa fabricato 
ad id apte ferculo gerens in Capitolium 
escendit., and 23. 28. 4. omnibus omissis 
rebus ambo ducesjiunctis copiis obviam ire... 
parant. 

Livy cannot be counted the inventor of 
either device. Of (a) Weissenborn himself 
provides an instance from Sallust Cat. 18. 5. 
Cum hoe Catilina et Autronius...consilio 
communicato parabant.. consules interficere, 
and in Caesar and Nepos I have noted the 
following : Bell. Gall 1. 44. simulata Caesarem 
amicitia... (?)., 2. 11. Hae ve statim Caesar 
per speculatores cognita, insidias veritus ..., 
5. 49. Quibus litteris circiter media nocte 
Caesar allatis (=acceptis) ..., 6. 9. cognita 
Caesar causa..., 6. 17. neglecta quispiam 
religione...7. 1. Indictis inter se principes 
Galliae conciliis..., Bell. Civ. 3. 12. Recepto 
Caesar Orico.. 3. 62. quibus ille cognitis... 
Nepos. Paus. 5.1. His rebus ephori cognitis, 
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Dion 2. 5. hoc aeger sumpto..., Hann. 7. 4. 
Hoc responso Carthaginienses cognito..., and 
perhaps Datam. 4. 5. hunc Datames vinctum 
..., Datam. 5, 5. Talibus ille litteris cognitis 
..., and Paus, 2. 6. Huius Pausanias volun- 
tate cognita... (In these examples from 
Caesar and Nepos the frequent occurrence 
of cognitus is noticeable.) 

Of (f) I find five cases—Bell. Gall. 7. 34. 
Qua re cognita Vercingetorix omnibus inter- 
ruptis eius fluminis pontibus ab altera 
Elaveris parte iter facere coepit., 7. 77. 
Depopulata Gallia Cimbri magnaque illata 
calamitate finibus nostris aliquando exces- 
serunt., Bell. Civ. 3.103. Quibus cognitis 
‘ebus Pompeius deposito adeundae Syriae 
consilio...Pelusium pervenit., Nepos. Hann. 
10. 1. Sie conservatis suis rebus Poenus 
illusis Cretensibus omnibus ad Prusiam in 
Pontum pervenit., and, perhaps, Them. 4. 
5. Hac re audita barbarus nihil doli subesse 
credens...conflixit. 

In all the instances quoted (with the 
exception of Livy 44. 31. 15., and those in 
which ipse and quisque are combired with an 
ablative gerund) the position of the subject 
eases the construction, which was, no doubt, 
assisted by three principles :—(1) the desire 
of Latin to tell the elements of its story at 
once by bringing forward subject and ob- 
ject. Examples occur without number in 
the classical period e.g. Cic. De Off. 3. 22. 
86. Hune Fabricius reducendum curavit...., 
Tuse. 5. 39. 115. Polyphemum Homerus cum 
ariete conloquentem fecit, etc. etc: (2) the 
wish to give emphasis to particular words 
e.g. Nepos. Dion. 6. 2. accepit gravissimum 
parens vulnus morte filii..., Livy 1. 20. 2. 
insignique eum veste...adornavit, ete. ete. : 
(3) the anxiety, perhaps, to avoid the col- 
location of words with similar terminations 
e.g. Nepos. Paus. 4. 2. has ille litteras ephoris 
tradidit., Livy 22. 23. 10. cum tertia ipse 
expedita in statione erat, etc. etc. 

But cases like 21. 21. 1. carry the con- 
struction with which we have been dealing 
one step further. Livy there writes ‘ Han- 
nibal...in hiberna concesserat ibique auditis, 
quae Romae...acta decretaque forent, seque 
non ducem solum...esse belli.’ There can be 
no doubt that ‘ auditis’ was dxovaas to Livy : 
if ‘forent ’ does not prove it, at least ‘ seque 
esse’ is conclusive. I know no other in- 
stance of accusative and infinitive after 
auditis in Livy, (Curt. 5. 35. has ‘ Alexander, 
audito, Darium movisse...fugientem insequi 
pergit) but he repeats the ‘dependent ques- 
tion’ in 25. 13. 9. auditis quae...agerentur., 
44, 30. 12. auditis quae...gererentur., though 
in 24, 23, 3. he writes the indicative—aud- 
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itis quae Syracusis acta erant. His usage 
also fluctuates with exponere. In 42. 2]. 
7. he has ‘is expositis quas tin Corsica res 
gessisset...triumphavit,’ in 44. 35. 13. 
‘Octavium...exposito quid pararet Herac- 
lium petere iubet,’ (Curtius however 4. 13. 
37. gives ‘exposito quod nuntiatum erat.), 
and 43. 7. 7. ‘exposuit...ea, quae Persei 
bello praestitissent...,’ but in 43. 3. 6. quae 
missa erant...exposuit. 

After other verbs, as after exponere, in 
the ablative absolute, he puts the subjunctive 
e.g. 42. 25. 2. relatis ordine quae vidissent., 
and 44, 45. 10. editis quae agi...vellet., while 
subjunctives also occur in 43. 11. 2. legatos 
..-miserunt, qui comperta quae agerentur 
referret., and after edita erant in 45. +34. 4. 

An instance like 22. 6. 8. ‘ignari omnium 
quae post se agerentur’ is a constructional 
confusion for which I can find no exact par- 
allel. 

T have already quoted 44. 35. 13. exposito 
quid pararet. It is unnecessary to observe 
that this device practically begins with Livy, 
(see Roby, § 1251) unless we include Caes, 
Bell. Gall. 7. 52. ‘exposito, quid iniquitas 
loci posset’ where most editions read ‘ ex- 
posuit.’ He uses it not infrequently and 
employs both dependent question and accus- 
ative with infinitive after it eg. 31. 39. 4. 
ad Pluinnam est progressus nondum com- 
perto, (=otrw vOopevos) quam regionem 
hostes petissent., 33. 41. 5. cognito vivere 
Ptolomaeum., 37. 13. 5. cognito hostium 
naves ad Aethaliam  stare...Corycum... 
traiecerunt., and 44. 28. 4. cognito deinde... 
quinquaginta onerarias...inclusas esse... 
onerarias, datis, qui prosequerentur, decem 
lembis in Macedoniam mittit. [Add 5. 19. 
9. edicto ne quis...pugnaret, and 10. 36. 7. 
edictoque ut...pro hoste haberetur, and 44. 
7. 11. incerto quidnam agendum foret.] 

The words * datis qui prosequerentur lem- 
bis’ lead to a final device which, perhaps, 
also begins with Livy (I find no instance in 
Sallust, Caesar or Nepos). I mean the re- 
production of orpatuitas dueBiBacev zpo- 
méemas oltiwes...rapacticovrar by ‘ copias 
traiecit praemissis, qui...animos  concilia- 
rent’ as in 21, 23. 1. (ep. 39. 24. 10. missis 
qui prosequerentur...). Indeed in the last 
five extant Books of Livy there are at least 
seven instances viz. 40. 49. 5., 42. 38. 10., 
43,18. 6., 44. 23.9., 44.35. 2., 44. 46. 1, 
and 45. 32.8., while cases of a similar 
nature are 40, 39. 5. haec nova adlata res 
omissis (=adévra), quae agere instituerat, 
Flaccum raptim deducere exercitum ex Cel- 
tiberia cum coegisset etc., and 41. 2. 11., 
42. 31. 7., 42. 44. 8. 45. 28. 8. 
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On such occasions Caesar is most par- 
ticular to avoid omitting the antecedent, or 
treating the relative clause as ‘subjective,’ 
e.g. Bell. Civ. 1. 24. Pompeius, iis rebus 
cognitis, quae erant ad Corfinium gestae,... 
2,17. cognitis dis rebus, quae swnét in Italia 
gestae...,2. 18. cognitis «ds rebus quae 
sunt gestae..., and 3. 13. cognitis tis rebus, 
quae erant...gestae...,and in cases like Bell. 
Gall. 2.7. (ef. 1.37, 2. 29., 6. 3., ete.) ‘vicis 
aedificiisque, quos adire poterant, incensis, 
ad castra...contenderunt,’ the noun always 
precedes the relative clause, and the step 
from ‘incensis, quos adire poterant, vicis’ to 
‘incensis quos vicos adire poterant ’—the 
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genesis, probably, of Livy’s method, as in 42. 
21. 7. expositis quas in Corsica res gessisset 
—never, perhaps, suggested itself to Caesar : 
at the same time Bell. Civ. 3. 78, quique 
erant ex vulneribus aegri, depositis ap- 
proximates to the Livian usage, as also a 
similar instance in Nep. Lys. 1. 5. undique, 
qui Atheniensium rebus studuissent, eiectis, 
decem delegerat...quibus summum imperium 
potestatemque omnium rerum committeret. 
H. Daryiry NaYior. 
Ormonp CoLLEGE, 
MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY. 
January, 1901. 





REVIEWS. 
TUCKER'S PROZM TO PLATO'S REPUBLIC 


The Proem to the Ideal Commonwealth of 
Plato. With Introduction and Critical 
and Explanatory Notes by T. G. Tucker, 
Litt.D.(Camb.), Hon. Litt.D.(Dublin). 6s. 


Proressor TUCKER deserves to be congratu- 
lated on a careful and scholarly piece of 
work. It may indeed be doubted whether 
the first book of the Republic with its diffi- 
cult and sometimes sophistical reasoning is 
altogether suitable as an introduction to the 
study of the so-called Socratic dialogues, but 
there was room for such an edition as Pro- 
fessor Tucker has undertaken, and he has 
done his work well. If the present reviewer 
has occasion to differ from him on a good 
many points, I hope it will not be set down 
to the proverbial jealousy of the Hesiodic 
potter, but rather to a desire to reach the 
truth, In the interpretation of Plate, as 
most Platonic students will agree, Truth lies 
too often év Bv$a, and it needs the coopera- 
tion of several independent workers to bring 
it to the surface. 

The text of Professor Tucker’s edition is, 
in the best sense of the word, conservative. 
He has resisted the temptations to which 
Herwerden and others of the Dutch school 
of criticism have constantly succumbed, and 
preferred sober and sensible exegesis to hasty 
and ill-considered ‘emendation.’ A distin- 
guished Platonic scholar has somewhere said 
that the first duty of Plato’s editors will 
always be to eject the glosses and adscripts 
which disfigure the text, and has set the 
example by the plentiful use of square 


brackets, which, as he himself most truly 
observes, ‘nemini nocent.’ The edition 
before us avoids this error, and reasonable 
scholars will experience a sense of relief 
when they find the characteristic peculiari- 
ties of Platonic style for once religiously 
preserved and conscientiously explained, 
instead of ever listening to the wearisome 
ery ‘Apage putidum interpretamentum !’ 
wherever Plato is more than usually Platonic. 
In the matter of orthography, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Tucker follows the new lights. We 
find for example nipypévos, aroreacov, diAove- 
Keiv, d€votn, dvrwv where Paris A has eipypevos, 
droticov, piroverkeiy, a&.ot, extwoav (Or Extwr). 
In most of these and similar cases the evi- 
dence of Inscriptions may be quoted in 
favour of the new spelling, but I do not find 
sufficient evidence—apart from the ipse dixit 
of Cobet and his followers—to justify us in 
everywhere rejecting the contracted optative 
singular in -oi, which is, to say the least, the 
common spelling in Plato’s best MSS. In 
the imperative, dvrwy is of course abundantly 
attested by Inscriptions ; but is there a single 
instance in which MSS. preserve the form? 
The fact is that the relationship between the 
spelling of literary and inscriptional docu- 
ments deserves a more thorough investiga- 
tion than it has yet received, and it should 
be remembered that Plato’s dialect in par- 
ticular is by no means a mere copy of the 
vernacular, but a highly literary idiom in 
which there are not a few survivals of so- 
called Ionic and poetical forms of words. See 
Hirzel Der Dialog i. pp. 246-250 nn. Inthe 
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meantime Professor Tucker seems to me to 
be on the whole consistent in his employment 
of a spelling which at all events probably 
comes nearer to that of Plato than the spel- 
ling of the MSS. It is, however, surely an 
error to maintain the old distinction between 
éyyovos ‘descendant’ and éxyovos ‘child’ 
(364 £). A reference to Meisterhans-Schwy- 
zer Gr. d. Att. Inschr. p. 107 will show 
that éyyovos and éxyovos are in reality only 
two ways of spelling the same word: and 
indeed in 364 £ the meaning ‘son’ or ‘child’ 
is alone appropriate. 

To pass to matters of more general in- 
terest. 

I am glad to see that Professor Tucker 
retains the reading of the best MSS. in 
349 D 6 dé pi) €orxévar, 363 A awd Tod eddoxt- 
peiv ovra TO dixaiw and 365 B éay Kal pi) SoKo. 
In defence of 6 de ‘the other’ he might 
have referred to 339 §£ (rots dé for rots dé 
dpxopevos), 343 D, and ix. 587 B. The 
scribe in A understood 6 d¢ in the same way ; 
for a pause is inserted in that MS. after dé. 
It is matter for regret that recent editors 
have adopted the cumbrous and cacophonous 
reading of Stephanus 6 de py, pi eoux€var. 
In 363 A dzo rod evdoxmety ovta TO adikw has 
the authority of some inferior MSS., but 
Professor Tucker does well to revert to the 
most authoritative reading rd duaiw. A 
careful examination of the argument proves 
that 7 ddikw is indefensible. Much the 
same may be said of the reading éay pa Kai 
Sox in 365 B. Professor Tucker is also 
right in his explanation of BAdpew (364 B) 
as ‘(they undertake) to injure,’ but he is 
mistaken when he supposes that this inter- 
pretation is new, for it is given by Schneider 
in his Additamenta p. 11. Good as Professor 
Tucker’s work is, I venture to think that 
it would have been still better if there 
were more evidence that he had carefully 
studied the literature of the subject. Not 
to speak of the many monographs in which 
special points are discussed and illustrated, 
I do not find any indication of such a study 
of Schneider’s admirable edition and trans- 
lation as might reasonably be expected of 
an editor even of part of the Republic, and 
there appears to be no sign of any acquaint- 
ance with Schneider’s Additamenta. 

The grammatical notes are for the most 


part excellent, and there is no edition of 
Books I. and II. in which so much attention 
is paid to the explanation of Plato’s lan- 
guage. Of positive errors—as they seem 
to me—I have noted few. One is the ex- 
planation given of xpiow in ii. 360 D tiv 8é 
Kkplowv airiy tov Biov répe dv A€yopev, éav 
diactnodpeba tov te Sixaoratov Kai Tov ddiKu- 
tatov, oivt 7 éoopeba Kpivat dpbas. Professor 
Tucker translates tiv xpiow adryy as ‘the 
actual (practical) choice,’ but the meaning 
surely is ‘ we shall be able to give our judg- 
ment’ etc. : compare tv’ duddrepor—xpivwvrat 
and «is Ti Kptow éxxabaipes in 361 D. There 
are of course many other passages in whic 
it is permissible to differ from the editor, 
such as for example 351 B, where I believe 
ovk é\axiorov agrees with rotro, 336 B (jKev 
ed’ jas), and 351 B €i pev ws ob apte Edeyes 
exe, 7 Suxavoovvy godia), Where the MS. 
reading may be defended by ii. 359 B and ix. 
589 pv. In particular, Professor Tucker’s 
suggestions on the text, few in number 
though they are, should be received with 
caution. They will be found on pp. 94, 96, 
126, 181 and 215 of his edition. 

The Introduction gives a tolerably full 
account of the argument, interspersed with 
occasional illustrations from other dialogues 
of Plato and elsewhere. There is also a 
succinct account of the characters and a few 
paragraphs on the ‘Composition of the 
Republic. Professor Tucker holds that 
‘the first book, approached whether from 
the point of view of (a) the philosophy, 
(6) the handling, or (c) the language, im- 
plies a composition both early and indepen- 
dent. The internal evidence for this view 
is: complete in every particular.’ The 
subject is too vast and complicated to 
be adequately discussed within the limits of 
Professor Tucker’s edition, still more in a 
short notice like the present. I can only 
say that so far from being ‘complete in 
every particular,’ the internal evidence in 
favour of the view which Professor Tucker 
adopts appears to me wholly inadequate to 
establish his case. The conservative view 
is defended with great ability and insight 
by Hirzel Der Dialog and by Joseph Hirmer 
in his Entstehung und Komposition der 
platonischen Politeia. 

J. ADAM. 
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JACKSON ON THE ZUDEMIAN ETHICS. 


On some passages in the Seveth Book of the 
Eudemian Ethics. By Henry Jackson, 
Litt.D. Pp. 52. Cambridge, 1900. 2s. 


In discussing a great many passages from 
the Seventh Book of the Eudemian Ethics 
and in proposing new readings in most or 
all of them, Dr. Jackson has shown, it is 
needless to say, great knowledge, skill, and 
acuteness. No one can read what he has 
written without learning something from it 
or without admiring the insight which he 
constantly shows in dealing with a difficulty. 
His suggestions are always clever and some- 
times very attractive. He seems, for in- 
stance, to suggest just what is wanted, when 
in 6, 12 and 13 he turns dpexzos into ovk 
€x$pos: in 10, 11 7@ iow into toxov (taking 
x to =o and the terminations to be im- 
material): in 10, 31 wavré twos into ti avti 
tivos: in 3, 7 dvd ebpyxévae vetkos 6 épwpevos: 
roatr’ dv ovK épav A€yor into did eipyxev Aivixos 
‘épwpevos TowatT av, otk épov A€you,’ thus in- 
troducing the comic poet Aenicus (?), whose 
name we know, and a quotation from him. 
He makes much use of the theory of termi 
nations abbreviated and then wrongly filled 
in again, and his applications of it are some- 
times highly ingenious. 

These proposals are very taking and may 
probably enough be right. On the other 
hand I am bound to say that many of the 
suggestions here made fail to persuade or 
even toattract me. Not only are they some- 
times rather complicated, involving a good 
many hypotheses; but, what is a greater 
objection, the expression and meaning sug- 
gested are often to my mind unsatisfactory. 
On a bold conjecture which gives us a good 
meaning in a good shape we look with in- 
dulgence, even with admiration. But the 
conjecture is less defensible, when after all 
it gives a meaning or a form which is very 
much open to question. Such in my opinion 


are 1, 14 71a 6€ dypyora xiv & rotadT 
att@v darofddXovew, ‘even those parts of 
themselves which are so’: 6,6 «i 3) 75 ovdhv: 
10, 34 where zpos 7d zAovorov efra ti Sober is 
converted into rpds 70 ri dots dvetrat ri Sober, 
the theory being that ri dots dvetra: ti dob€v 
is equivalent to ri dvri tivos dvetrar. In 2, 
20 Tam unable to see the point of éws dy 
dow dxpatets (MSS. ds av): 1b. 38 dyararac 
yap Td eivoety ed dew d€ wy (MSS. ovgiv de 
uy) is ingenious, but the sense supposed 
surely very doubtful: 7. 14 éori vi Aca for 
éoriv % dua needs a good deal of defence. 
Particularly I would venture to challenge 
Dr. Jackson’s negative sentences, sometimes 
when he retains, sometimes when he alters 
the vulgate. It would take considerable 
argument to persuade one that either of the 
following is possible: 2, 20 ot3 od diroder 
pev, GAN’ od tHv zpwrTnv diriav; ‘it is not, 
however, true that they are not fond of one 
another’: ib. 39 ra pa raxd yryvopeva py de 
padiws od, ‘what comes into existence slowly 
but surely.’ I have like doubts about 9, 2 
TO pev Ev, TO O€ TOD Eves, od 8’ &v (MSS. oidev) 
in the sense of év 8’ ov. 


Since these lines were written, we have 
had to deplore the death of the scholar to 
whom Dr. Jackson dedicates his book, Franz 
Susemihl, last editor (1884) of the Ludemian 
Ethics. An industrious, accomplished, and 
sagacious scholar, he laboured much at less 
well-known treatises like this, the Magna 
Moralia and the Oeconomica, as well as at 
the more familiar and attractive Politics, 
Nicomachean Ethics, and Poetics. His 
edition of the last in particular was most 
serviceable, full of matter and yet handy. 
Invaluable also for its collection of facts is 
the elaborate two-volume Literature of the 
Alexandrian Age. 

H. Ricwarps. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
APOLLU SMINTHEUS, RATS, MICE, AND PLAGUE. 


Tue story of a host of mice, or rats, or 
ants, who destroy an army by gnawing its 
bowstrings, is of such wide diffusion that I 
doubt if the animals can indicate plague, 





either by metaphor (as Mr. Cree suggests) 
or as vehicles of infection. Field mice, who 
appear in the Egyptian legend of Herodotus 
(ii. 141) and in the name ‘Smintheus,’ are 
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remote from houses and infection. Rats, in 
China (Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 13) are 
more suspicious. They also gnaw, in the 
story, the bowstrings of an army. But so 
do ants, in the Satapatha Brahmana, and 
ants do not convey infection or destroy 
standing corn. The legend of mice gnawing 
bowstrings occurs in the mythology of the 
Creek Indians of North America, and also 
in the mythic history of the Utes in the 


same country (Powell, Report of Bureau of 


Ethnology, 1. 51). The Red Indians have 


no bubonic plague. Here, then, in China, 
India, Egypt, and North America we have 
the same tale of an army defeated, or at 
least deprived of its artillery, by field mice, 
rats, or ants. I scarcely think that bubonic 
plague can have anything to do with this 
fable. Apollo of Sminthos is perhaps 
addressed in Zhe Iliad merely as a local 
Apollo, without any thought of field mice or 
infection in the poet’s mind. 
A. Lane. 


CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 


Two Letrers To A CLassicaL FRIEND. 
II. 
My Dear : 


I resume my story. A few years 
since I spent much time over Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, and I then read again the 
two books of Livy which I had taken up so 
long before. Later on I turned to Caesar and 
read through the whole eight books of the 
Gallic War. These prose texts I was able to 
read, not without pains, but stil! as literature, 
and therefore with interest and a kind of 
pleasure. Then a friend of mine asked me 
to coach a medical student in two books of 
Horace, the third and fourth of the Odes. 
I objected that I had never read the Odes, 
but I was assured that my knowledge of 
Latin was sufficient for the purpose in hand, 
And so, in fact, it proved. Later still, I 
found a neighbour whose classical know- 
ledge was about equal to my own, though 
gained by the reverse process, viz. a school 
education without the experience of the 
Varsity. He was willing to join me in 
reading through the four books of the 
Odes. Will you ask the result? I find 
that, so far as I am concerned, an Ode of 
Horace is the literary equivalent of a 
Chinese puzzle. With pains I can solve the 
puzzle or construe the text ; but the result 
has neither beauty nor meaning. The 
whole thing leaves me weary and indifferent. 
One stanza of FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat means 
more to me than all Horace put together. 
With the Horatian sentiment, the Horatian 
view of life, I have been familiar, oddly 
enough, from boyhood upward, when I 
learned it, not from Latin verse, but from 
the English prose of Thackeray. My 
failure to enjoy Horace (and Poetry, as 








H. Nettleship said, is nothing, if it cannot 
be read and enjoyed) might be due to the 
fact that I was never properly grounded in 
Latin quantity and metre. And even to- 
day I can nowhere find any intelligible 
account of the relation between metre, 
quantity, and accent, in Greek and Latin 
verse. Consider for a moment what this 
means. From the sixteenth century to the 
close of the nineteenth, the classic poets 
have formed the staple of our higher educa- 
tion. The principal merit of classical 
poetry lies admittedly in the perfection of 
its form. And all poetry is_ primarily 
addressed to the ear. Yet our teachers are 
content to employ, both in Greek and Latin, 
a mode of pronunciation demonstrably 
barbarous ; to perpetuate mechanically, in 
the case of Greek, a system of accents 
which in speech they ignore; while in 
Latin, whether spoken or written, accent is 
neglected altogether,! and though a theoreti- 
cal importance is attached to quantity, it is 
not thought worth while to indicate it in 
writing, and in spoken utterance it is 
constantly set at nought. Such an habitual 
disregard of the essential conditions on 
which the apprehension of poetic art 
depends, goes far to justify the suspicion 
that the classics have neither been taught 
nor learned from the love of Poetry. If 
Latin lived on the lips of our teachers, L 
think the Odes of Horace would have con- 
veyed more to me than they do. 

My love for Lycidas and Adonais, and 
even my indifference to the Bucolics of 
Virgil, now led me to attempt Theocritus. 
I might as well have read so many consecu- 
tive pages of Liddell and Scott. And when 

' See Dr. Granger’s letter in C.R. for June, p- 
282.—Ep. C.R. 

















Liddell and Scott come in at the door, 
Poetry flies out at the window. Clearly 
Theocritus was a task beyond me, a task 
for the man who makes the study of 
classical literature the main business of his 
life. I must be content to let that go. I 
had wished to follow downwards the tradi- 
tion of pastoral poetry. That must now be 
left to others. 

On many accounts I was attracted to the 
Homeric poems. Their place at the be- 
ginning of Greek Literature, at the head of 
the epic tradition, their surpassing fame, 
the testimonies of Virgil, Milton and 
Shelley, all predisposed me in their favour. 
I hoped to gain from them fresh light on 
that antique world which I was studying in 
the pages of the Old Testament. The use 
made of Homer in the writings of Mr. 
Lang, as well as his own contagious 
enthusiasm, added to the inducements 
which led me to make this attempt. I was 
prepared by previous experience to find the 
difficulties considerable. I found them even 
greater than I anticipated. To read an 
epic in this way is like looking at a 
tapestry through a magnifying glass. You 
see the stitches, but the design is lost. 
Still, I have somehow made my way through 
the first twelve books of the Iliad. 
Frankly, I find it detestable. Let me re- 
mind you once more that I am not passing 
judgment, I do but register the results of 
much painstaking labour. The vile jargon 
in which the poem is composed, half 
barbarism and half affectation; the in- 
-extricable confusion of the accidence, which 
keeps the reader in continual perplexity and 
embarrassment ; the peculiar vagueness and 
obscurity of the vocabulary, which prevent 
him from receiving any clear or forcible im- 
pression ; the sickening conventionalities of 
the style, the rhetoric and rhodomontade, the 
verbosity and diffuseness, the set phrases and 
recurring formulae, the epithets without 
meaning and adjectives which go without 
any word ; the interminable declamation, as 
of the professional reciter mouthing poly- 
syllables at so much a verse; the uniform 
monotonous flow of twaddle disguised in 
verbiage; the disjointed succession of 
episodes, without unity, or plan or progress ; 
the tedious elaboration of trivial detail ; 
the prating heroes and ignoble gods; have 
left upon my mind a sense of absolute 
nausea, <A plaster cast from Brucciani’s 
exceeds the value of the whole. 

Of course I do not put this forward as a 
final estimate of Homer. There may be 
something there that I do not see, there 
NO, CXXXIV. VOL. XV. 
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may be a point of view from which all that 
disgusts me takes on a different aspect, or 
at least sinks into insignificance. What 
Homer conveyed to the native Greek, what 
it may convey in our own time to the 
classical scholar, to Mr. Lang or Prof. Jebb, 
I neither know nor care. My quarrel is 
with the almost inconceivable pedantry 
which has selected such a text as an instru- 
ment of ordinary education, or a means of 
literary culture. Out of my unlucky 
experience, one broad result has clearly 
emerged, and for myself at least, is hence- 
forth placed beyond the possibility of doubt. 
The classical literature is by its very nature a 
study for the specialist ; no real appreciation 
of it is possible except to the specialist ; and 
classical education is the education of the 
specialist or it is nothing. A subject so 
alien, so remote, so difficult, so technical, so 
elaborate, so artificial, can have no value 
for the purpose of general education. The 
fallacy which you classical men commit is 
that of supposing that the ancient lan- 
guages and texts have, or can have, for 
your pupils, the same significance that they 
bear to yourselves. While I am writing to 
you there comes to hand an advertisement 
of a method of instruction in pianoforte 
playing, which has for its object ‘a com- 
plete separation of the musical and mechant- 
cal elements in teaching and practice.’ I 
do not know whether this is practicable, 
but I am sure that the distinction drawn is 
of real importance for the teaching of 
literature, and this not only because (as I 
have sometimes said to you) a boy’s classics 
are the equivalent of a girl’s music, a con- 
ventional accomplishment to which educa- 
tion is sacrificed. For most of us, what is 
called classical education means no more 
than an imperfect, and therefore useless, 
acquisition of the mechanical or linguistic 
part of the study ; and that which alone 
has, in the Greek sense, musical, or, as we 
say, literary value, is never really assimi- 
lated. The texts read remain not a litera- 
ture buta chrestomathy. We ask for bread 
and you give us a stone. In order to 
impart, in nineteen cases out of twenty, a 
mere smattering of the grammar and 
rhetoric of two dead languages, you have 
sacrificed all the opportunities of culture 
and the faculties of the mind. So far from 
inspiring the love of letters, it would be 
nearer the truth tosay that you have stifled it. 
So far from communicating a real know- 
ledge of any part of literature, you have 
stopped the way with your costly and useless 
commodities, your display of learning with- 
Y 
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out life. In the few cases where your 
system has the only success of which it is 
capable it produces the professional scholar, 
for whom I have no less respect than your- 
self, though perhaps a less exclusive admira- 
tion. In the vast majority it generates the 
prig, taught to flatter himself upon his 
acquirements and to prefer form to 
substance ; the smug, versed in his especial 
task of book-learning and ignorant of all 
beyond ; or the dunce, whose small capacity 
has been extinguished by those who should 
have developed it. If I am angry with 
such a system as this, if I regard it as an 
imposture bearing to a true system of 
education the relation that quackery bears 
to medicine, if I feel that its existence is 
the greatest obstacle to the diffusion of 
genuine culture, and that an incalculable 
liberation of mental energy would follow 
from its abolition, will you say that 
Iam wrong? If so, you have to show that 
the ordinary schoolboy, the average under- 
graduate, gets more out of the classics than 
i do; and I fancy you will find this no easy 
task. Perhaps you will ask what I would 
substitute. Substitute what one can reason- 
ably expect an intelligent lad to master, to 
assimilate, to retain, and to employ. For 
the faculties of the mind are cultivated by 
exercise, and they are exercised only upon 


those objects which form an integral portion 





of our mental life. For you, my dear 


the Classies fulfil this function, but for most 
of us it can never beso. For most of us 
Greek has no more value than Hebrew. It 


is a mere clog on the mind’s action. [ 
would have a lad well grounded in Latin 
that he might the better comprehend the 
Latin element in the modern languages. 
Let him learn, if you like, to read with 
facility, and with a correct pronunciation, 
the Latin prose authors, but let the poets 
be read, if read at all, only in select 
passages which should be learned by heart, 
and declaimed aloud. French and German 
must form an essential part of modern 
education, and surely it is important to 
guide the youth into what is best for him in 
those literatures. I hold strongly that an 
educated man ought to comprehend the 
history of the language and literature which 
may properly be called his own. Surely 
here is scope enough. Would that I had 
employed upon such studies the hours that 
I have wasted on the barren pages of 
Horace and Virgil, of Euripides and 
Homer ! 
I am ever, my dear , 
Your candid friend, 
G. H. 8. 





October, 1900. 





ARCHAEOLOGY 


OAK AND ROCK. 


Hektor in his famous soliloquy before 
the final encounter with Achilles considers 
and rejects two possible means of avoiding 
the fight: (1) he could take refuge within 
the walls of Troy—but this would at once 
bring upon him the bitter reproaches of the 
Trojans ; (2) he might lay aside his armour 
and make an offer of ample atonement to 
Achilles—but his overtures, he fears, would 
probably be futile; Achilles would only 
take advantage of his unarmed condition to 
slay him on the spot. At this point occur 
the obscure lines (/7. 22. 126 ff.) which form 
the subject of the present paper :— 
ov pev Tus viv é€otw ad Spvds ovd' ard Terps 
To dapilepevar, a Te TapbEvos HiGEOs TE, 
mapbevos 700s 7 dapi<erov GAAyAouv. 

They are followed immediately by the heroic 
conclusion: ‘Nay, better is it to charge 





amain and that with all speed; so shall we 
know to which of us two the lord of Olympus 
will give glory.’ 

Before discussing the meaning of these 
disputed verses it is worth while to note 
their external resemblance to some other 
passages in the context. Twice within the 
next seventy-five lines do we get the same 
telling but rather affected device of an 
echo-line, i.e. a line in which the principal 
words of a previous line are repeated and 
slightly expanded, the repetition in each 
case being asyndeton and double or anti- 
thetic in form. In 157 f. we read of Hektor 
and Achilles— ~ 
TH pa Tapadpaperny, hevywv, 68’ dmirGe diwdKwv" 
mpoobe piv éoOdds Edevye, diwxe SE pv pey’ 

vet 

apLeivov. 

And in 199 f.— 
ws 0’ év dveipw ov dvvatae hevyovta SudKetv" 
ovr’ ap’ 6 tov dvvarat trodevyew ot 6 dwrxevw- 
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No exact parallel to these lines has been 
quoted, the nearest being the epanalepsis of 
Il. 23. 641 £., ep. 6. 395 f., 20. 371 f., Od. 
1. 50 f. The peculiarity may therefore 
fairly be considered a mannerism, indeed a 
mark of the same hand. It betrays a some- 
what pensive and reflective author, whose 
composition differs widely from the rapid, 
vigorous style of the Mjvis. Various editors 
and critics have felt this and sought to 
better the text by excising the individual 
lines 128 (Jordan, Leaf and Bayfield), 158 
(Bekker, Diintzer, Nauck), 200 (Leaf, ed. 1): 
but there are grounds for supposing that the 
interpolation is more extensive—see Ameis- 
Hentze Anhang, viii. 8 ff. 

The critical question does not, however, 
affect the exegesis of lines 126 f., with 
regard to which very diverse opinions have 
been held in modern times. Messrs Pratt 
and Leaf in their edition of 1880 translate : 
‘It is no time now to dally with him from 
oak tree or rock like youth with maiden, as 
youth and maiden hold dalliance together.’ 
To them, as to Van Lennep (on Hes. Theog. 
35), the picture seemed to be that of happy 
ease in a forest, where youth and maiden 
sit by rocks or trees and talk together. 
But a love-scene with a rustic background, 
though all very well in Theocritus, is quite 
out of place in an early epic. Such an ex- 
hibition of romantic attachment is in fact 
foreign to the whole tone of pre-Alexandrian 
literature: vide the late E. F. M. Benecke’s 
Women in Greek Poetry. Besides, Greek 
backgrounds are, so to speak, apt to be part 
of the foreground: I mean, they are as full 
of significance as the human figures acting 
in front of them. ‘To explain the ‘oak tree 
or rock’ as mere properties would be hardly 
less absurd than to mistake the damsel in 
the tree on the exquisite coins of Gortyna 
or the rock-seated swain on those of 
Arcadia for idyllic creations of the artist’s 
fancy. 

Dr. Leaf duly repented of his hasty view 
and in his larger edition (1888) suggests 
that ‘an oak and a rock may have been 
interlocutors in some primitive fable, the 
knowledge of which, if attainable, might 
explain all allusions. Suppose, for instance,’ 
he says, ‘that an oak and a rock dispute in 
summer time which of them is the father of 
mankind. The oak points to primitive 
man making his hut under its branches, 
and living upon its acorns. The rock is 
silenced till storms and winter come, when 
man is glad to take refuge, not under the 
bare and dying branches, but under the un- 
changing shelter of the rock, in whose 
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favour the controversy is thus decided.’ 
Such a story might even be regarded as 
having relation to a conflict between the 
two ancient objects of human worship, 
** stocks and stones,” which lie at the root 
of so many early religions. The belief that 
an oak or a rock was the actual progenitor 
of man is at least not inconsistent with 
what we know of primitive thought...The 
meaning of the present passage will be 
I have not even so much as a tree or a rock, 
the traditional protectors of the human race, 
to shelter me so that I could hold converse at 
my ease—as easily as @ pair of lovers 
dallying together.’ On this showing, then, 
the force of dad dpvds and dxd rérpys is 
limited to the main sentence and does not 
extend to the relative clause ; the word azo 
denotes ‘from the shelter of’; while oak and 
rock are specified as totems, or at least as 
objects at once natural and supernatural, 
connected with man by the closest ties of 
worship or even kinship, and therefore 
bound to assist him in his hour of need. 
All this is, no doubt, possible ; though, as 
Dr. Leaf himself admitted, it ‘can have no 
other support than that it would explain 
the passages where the phrase in question 
occurs.’ It may, however, be asked whether 
the meaning thus obtained really suits the 
situation described by the poet. ‘I wish I 
had a divine or semi-divine shelter, that 
from it I might parley with Achilles being 
as much at my ease the while as lover and 
lass.’ But surely a man in mortal peril 
would not think of insisting on perfect 
tranquillity ; commonplace security would 
satisfy him. And if Hektor had even 
commonplace security, we may be certain 
that he would drop all thoughts of parley : 
a fortiori, if he bore a charmed life in the 
shadow of a sacred oak or rock, he would 
not talk of making overtures to Achilles. 
Some such considerations probably 
suggested themselves to Dr. Leaf; for 
in the joint edition which he brought out 
with Mr. Bayfield ten years later (1898) he 
materially modifies the hypothesis. The 
editors translate: ‘ Surely in no wise now 
may I begin with the oak or the rock and chat 
with him, like a youth and a maid,’ adding 
‘ze. he will not listen to a long story from 
me “beginning at the Deluge,” as we say... 
It looks as though some ancient fables or 
myths about the Rock and Oak had come to 
be referred to proverbially to indicate any 
long-winded story, just as we say “a cock- 
and-bull story,” meaning a silly and false 
one. What the original stories may have been 
it is hardly worth while to guess.’ We remark 
y 2 






































that Dr. Leaf has appareutly abandoned 
the idea that the proverbial oak and rock 
refer to early objects of worship or to 
traditional progenitors: ‘the original re- 
ference,’ he says, ‘is altogether obscure.’ 
He now treats ‘oak and rock’ as a synonym 
for any long-winded tale without risking a 
guess as to its antecedents. But why 
‘long-winded’? The epithet begs the 
question. Again, is dapifw azo twos normal 
Greek for ‘I chat, starting from the topic 
of’? Kither é, as in Theocr. 17. 1 and 
Arat. phaen. 1 é« Avs dpxwpera, or an 
adverb in -Oev, as in Od. 8. 500 é&vOev éAdv, 
would be more natural. 

Gottling (on Hes. Theog. 35) found in the 
oak and rock an allusion to the earliest 
oracles of the Greeks, the iyixopos Spits of 
Dodona (Od. 14. 328, 19. 297) and Iv6o 
metpyecoa (Jl. 9. 405). This allusion, he 
thought, when stereotyped as a proverb, was 
applicable in ‘eo genere suasionum admoni- 
tionumque, quod ad suscipiendum aliquid 
vel ad abstinendum a proposito magnopere 
impelleret.’ He paraphrases our passage : 
‘si vellem cum Achille non armis, sed verbis 
contendere et confabulari, quemadmodum 
cum virgine amasius, non ille mea verba sic 
veneraretur, ut voces quasi oraculorum audire 
sibi videretur. This presumably implies 
the translation: Jt is not now possible to make 
to him as an oracle from oak or rock such soft 
speeches as man and maid, man and maid 
make one to the other. But amd dpvds... 
éapifénevac would thus have to mean ‘to 
make soft speeches with all the authority 
of an oak-oracle’! Besides, as Preller in 
Philologus 1852, p. 21 rightly urged, a 
general term like zérpa could not without 
further qualification denote a particular 
place like Delphi. Equally impossible was 
Hermann’s explanation (Opuse. vi. 155). He 
too believed in an allusion to oracles, but 
thought that the expression ‘oak or rock’ 
had come to connote pay avtws because 
men did not know who uttered the oracular 
voice. To which Gittling retorted: ‘hoc 
dignum erat Menandriaevo.’ Both scholars 
were probably misled by Plat. Phaedr. 275 B, 
where Sokrates for his own purposes brings 
our proverb into connexion with the oak of 
Dodona: oi 8€ y', & pire, év TG Tov Avs Tod 
Awdwvatov iepd dpvds Adyous Epyoav pavtixovs 
ampwrous yevérOar. Tois wev ovv TOTE, GATE OvK 
ovat codois Hamep ipeis of véor, dréxpy Spvds Kai 
mérpas dxovew in’ einbeias, €ipovov dAnOn A€youev. 

Ameis-Hentze were better advised in 
seeking the origin of the proverb in the 
early mythology of Greece. Commenting 
on Jl. 22. 126 they say: ‘dd Spvos ot’ dad 
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merpys, cp. t 163 od yap amd Spvds éoor 
maawparov, ovd’ dard mérpys, a proverbial 
phrase referring to myths which told how 
men sprang originally from trees and rocks. 
Here, however, the word dé marks the 
point of departure (Ausgangspunkt) for 
dapiléuevar, starting from, cp. évOev éEdAwv in 
6500. The sense is: It is impossible now 
to prate at length to him of old and well- 
worn themes, such as how the war began 
and how we might settle it peaceably by re- 
storing Helen (vv. 114-116); it would pro- 
duce about as much effect upon him as 
though I were to tell him some old-world 
tale like those told by a man and a maid in 
their confidential chat.’ This explanation 
is, I believe, on the right track. But it 
still presents some grave difficulties: (1) Was 
the beginning of the war sufficiently remote 
to be described by a phrase importing an 
antediluvian antiquity ? And (2) why should 
young men and maidens in their lovers’-talk 
waste time by telling each other old-world 
tales? Was this human nature even in 
heroic days? Again, the elucidation of the 
passage is incomplete unless we provide some 
answer to the further questions: (3) How 
comes dé to be used of the Ausgangspunkt 
of dapifénevart Ameis-Hentze cite no parallel, 
and we have seen that other modes of ex- 
pression would have been more natural. 
Finally (4) what is the exact relation between 
this passage and the other epic passages in 
which the proverb is found ? 

I agree with Ameis-Hentze in holding 
that the starting-point of our solution must 
be a comparison of Od, 19. 162 f. Penelope 
there urges the disguised Odusseus to tell 
her who he is: 

GANG Kal ws pot €ire Tedv yevos, Swrdbev éoot: 
ov yap amd Spvds éoot wadahdrov od’ amd 

TeTpNS. 

Odusseus declares that he is a Cretan of 
Knosos, where Minos once reigned Avis 
peyddov dapiotys (179), and adds that his 
father was Deukalion the son of Minos. 
Now it is nota little remarkable that the 
word dapiorys, Which occurs nowhere else in 
the Odyssey, should here too be found in the 
neighbourhood of the oak-and-rock proverb. 
The coincidence encourages us to interpret 
the liad passage by the help of this. And 
in this there is fortunately no doubt as to 
the meaning of the phrases dzd 8pvds and 
dz mérpys. They denote lineal descent 
from oak and rock.! At the same time the 

1 Ample evidence of this belief on Greek soil has 
been collected by Preller in Philologus 1852 p. 1 ff., 
Welcker Griechische Gotterlehre i. 777 ff., G. F. Scho- 
mann Opuscula ii. 125 ff., and others, 
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context shows that Penelope regards such 
lineage as fable rather than fact. Her 
words may be paraphrased : ‘Tell me your 
pedigree; for presumably you have ances- 
tors whose names you can quote and do not 
accept as your forbears the stocks and 
stones of which the old saw speaks,’ The 
sceptical tone of the last line proves the 
extreme antiquity of the expression. If at 
the time when the Odyssey was composed 
belief in such descent was clearly on the 
wane, that belief must have been, to say the 
least of it, prehomeric. But to what pre- 
homeric source can we look for its exempli- 
fication? Odusseus himself supplies an 
answer. Taking a hint from Penelope’s 
final fling, he feigns to be a Cretan of 
Knosos. Thanks to the researches of Mr. 
Arthur Evans it is now notorious that at 
Knosos there flourished in prehistoric times 
a ‘tree and pillar cult,’ in which both stocks 
and stones were the symbols of the Cretan 
Zeus (J.H.S. xxi, 99 ff.). Minos, according 
to our earliest source (J/. 13. 449 ff.), was 
the son of this Zeus, 3s mparov Mivwa réxe 
Kpyjrn ériovpov: | Mivws 8’ ad réxe’ vidv duv- 
pova Aevxadiuwva. He was therefore in the 
strict sense of the words dé dpvds and dé 
mérpyns. Mr. H. R. Hall (Zhe Oldest Civili- 
sation of Greece p. 294) pertinently asks 
whether the back of the famous throne in 
the palace of Knosos, fashioned in the shape 
of an oak-leaf, may not be the emblem of 
Zeus. If so, the king of Knosos actually 
sat on a throne that notified his descent 
from the sacred tree. Again, I would 
point out that the name Deukalion in this 
connexion may be significant. Was there 
in Crete also a legend of men sprung from 
stones? However that may be, it is at least 
clear (1) that in this old-world phrase azo 
denotes lineal descent from stocks and 
stones, and (2) that in the Homeric age such 
descent had come to be received with in- 
credulity. It is also suggested, if not 
proved, by the context (3) that dapurryjs 
means one who talks familiarly with another, 
a party to a duologue.! 

In applying these results to Hektor’s 
words in the /iad it will be convenient to 
begin with the force of the verb dapi{w. 
For the point of the passage, unless I am 
mistaken, lies in the appropriateness of this 
verb to two very different scenes: (a) a 
parley between a couple of warriors, and 
(b) a téte-d-téte between two lovers. The 
word seems to have covered originally any 

1 With Aids peydAou dapiorhs cp. Ex. 33. 11 ‘The 
Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend.’ 
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‘palaver’ or ‘talky-talky.’ But it early 
acquired narrower and more specialised 
meanings. All the examples in the Jliad 
can be grouped under two denotations 
according as they have reference to the 
intercourse (a) of war, or (b) of love. On 
the one hand (a) in 77. 17. 227f. Hektor 
concludes a harangue to his men— 


lal a. 39% , ~ 3 , 
T® tis viv iOvs Terpappéevos 7 aro\e€cOw 
He cawOyTw 7 yap toX€uov dapiorvs. 


And in J/. 13. 291 Idomeneus the Cretan 
speaks of Meriones as 


mpocow ienevoro meTA Tpouaxwv dapioriv. 
On the other hand (6) in Jl. 6. 516 
Hektor 7 ddpife yuvacxi (the famous colloquy 
of vv. 405-494); and in JJ. 14. 216 f. we 
are told of Aphrodite’s estos : 


évO? Eve pev didorys, év 8’ iuepos, év 8 dapurris 
, id 7” , , ¢ 

[wapdacis, 7 7 exAeWe voov Tika Ep hpovedv- 
Tw. 


The passages cited under (a) are commonly 
taken as metaphorical, the metaphor being 
drawn from usage (6). They would thus be 
examples of grim irony: ‘such is the 
coquetry of war,’ ‘to join those who are 
flirting in the front ranks.’ But it is pos- 
sible, or even probable, that they refer rather 
to the preliminary brags and boasts so char- 
acteristic of a fight between Homeric chief- 
tains: ‘such is the language of the battle- 
field,’ ‘to join those who challenge each other 
in the front ranks.’ In either case it 
appears that dapifw is regularly used of a 
parley between chiefs as well as of a talk 
between lovers. 

We have then as materials for our ex- 
planation, in the first place the force of 
éapiLw—it denotes a palaver, whether mili- 
tary or amatory ; and in the second place 
the force of dd Spvds x.7.A.—it denotes 
descent from oak or rock, mythical ancestors 
not to be taken too seriously. But, it will 
be asked, what has mythical ancestry to do 
with dapiorvs bellicose or otherwise? To 
this question a modern Greek would probably 
answer ‘ Nothing’ : an ancient Greek would 
certainly have answered ‘Much.’ Few 
topics are so frequent in the speeches that 
prelude an epic combat as the high lineage, 
real or fictitious, of the combatants. An 
interesting parallel to our passage is to be 
found in Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish. The poet, describing how the 
Indians ‘began to parley with Standish,’ 
makes the chief Wattawamat boast that 
‘He was not born of a woman, | But on a 
mountain, at night, from an oak-tree riven 
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by lightning.’ Again, a betrothal in Homeric 
times would certainly have included a minute 
investigation of the family tree. Even in 
the Theocritean ’Oapurri’s (note the title) 
we find the following instructive passage 
(Theocr. 27. 41 ff.):— 


AA®NTS 
Addus eyo, Avkidas te tatip, wytnp 5& Nopain. 


KOPH 


e& evnyevéwv’ GAN’ od oebev cil Yepetwv. 


AA®NTS 
old’, axpa Tinin eoot: ratipp b€ Tol €or. Mevad- 
kas. 


Rivalry of this sort rather than any softer 
sentiment is what we should expect from the 
zapbevos niGeds te of Hektor’s speech.! 

I conclude that the general sense of the 
Iliad passage may be given thus: ‘ Useless 
to attempt a parley with Achilles, bragging 
of descent from mythical ancestors! Such 
bragging may suit the credulity of young 
men and maidens. But for Hektor and 
Achilles only one course is open—instant 
fight.’ The literal rendering will be: ‘ By 
no means now may one parley with him 
of descent from stock or stone, as lad and lass, 
lad and lass parley each with the other.’ 

This translation indicates one remaining 
difficulty. I have assumed that dod dpvos... 
dapifévevar can be used for ‘to parley of 
descent from’ etc., as though it were os dé 
dpvds ovra dapifev. The juxtaposition of dd 
Spvds without a participle and of dapifewevar 
is, I fully admit, awkward. But it may be 
contended that after using éorw in one sense 
the poet would hardly have used ovra in 
another. Moreover a similar ellipse is found, 
oddly enough with the same verb, in the 
Hymn to Hermes, 170 ff. BéArepov jpara ravra 
per’ aBavaros dapifew, | trovovv, advevov, 
moAvAnuov (sc. dvta), 7) KaTa S@pa | avtpw év 
nepoevtt Oaacoeuev. See further Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, §§ 875, 902, 911. 

A word in conclusion with regard to the 
subsequent history of the expression. From 
‘boasted ancestors of a fictitious sort’ to 
‘ boasted origins of a fictitious sort’ is not a 
far cry. And the proverb was extended to 
include the latter as well as the former. 
But this extension rendered the preposition 


1 There is, perhaps, a reminiscence of our passage 
in the Hymn to Hermes, 54 ff., where we have 
another combination of dapioris and pedigree: 
hedev... dup Ala Kpovidny cal Maidda cadAcrédidror, 

| &s mapos wplCerxoy Eraipein piddrnti, | hy 7 abrod 
yevehy dvouakduTdy dvoud wr. 





azo sometimes inappropriate. Accordingly in 
Hes. Theog. 35 we read adda tin pow Tatra 
awept Spy» wept wérpyv; The author has 
been relating the story of his original in- 
spiration by the Muses on Mt. Helikon : 
suddenly he stops with this line, which 
means ‘Why dilate on first beginnings of 
this conventional and incredible kind? 
Why not proceed to my main theme with- 
out further delay?’ In Jliad 22. 126 azo 
not zepi is used because the thought of ac- 
tual descent is still present. The Hesiodic 
rhapsodist substitutes wepé for dao, because 
‘oak’ and ‘ rock’ to him mean early origins in 
general with the same connotation dziortws 
el TO pvOddes exvevexnkota. We have perhaps 
a parallel to this later abandonment of azo 
in the remarkable series of proverbs azo 
Navvaxov (Macar. ii. 23, Suid. s.v. Navvaxos), 
7a amd Navvaxov (Zenob. vi. 10 cod. B, ep. 
Apostol. xv. 100), ra éxi Navvdxov (Macar. 
viii. 4, cp. Steph. Byz. sv. “Ikovwov), where 
azo Navvaxov apparently denotes the pedi- 
gree of the early Phrygian kings, and ra 
azo Navvaxov is used to describe the prime- 
val institutions of Nannakos—a thought 
more fittingly expressed, though in less con- 
secrated language, by ra éri Navvdkov. 
ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 


DE VISSER 
ON GREEK INFRA-HUMAN GODS. 


De Graecorum diis non referentibus speciem 
humanam. M. W. De Visser. Leyden. 
1900 pp. i-iv, 1-283. 4 M. 50. 


Tue fact that M. de Visser’s book is a 
‘ doctor-dissertation’ would seem to indicate 
that he is, relatively speaking, but at the com- 
mencement of his researches in Comparative 
Religion. So much the more credit is in 
that case due to him for having combined 
the véles of classical scholar and anthro- 
pologist so successfully as he has done. 
That the scholar should predominate over 
the anthropologist is but natural, seeing 
that he has set himself what is primarily a 
scholar’s task, namely the compilation of 
Schrift-quellen to illustrate Greek Religion on 
what might be loosely termed its ‘pre- 
anthropomorphic’ side. Book I. (pp. 3-31) 
and Book III. (pp. 209-70) are, as in 
bulk, so in intrinsic value decidedly inferior 
to Book II. (pp. 32-208). The former of 
these supplementary parts enunciates the 
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author’s anthropological presuppositions ; 
the latter offers a vindemiatio prima of con- 
jectural elucidations. Now the methods of 
the palaeontologist of culture are unhappily 
by no means so exact as to enable any given 
fragment of bone to be with certainty 
referred to this or that typical form of 
skeleton. Moreover many of the fragments 
collected by M. de Visser are woefully 
minute and battered. Hence it were 
manifestly unfair to expect from our author 
any connected account of the ‘origins’ of 
Greek Religion as such. It is in fact rather 
as a protest against ‘ philological’ attempts 
tc do this very thing that his work claims 
our favourable regard. Viewed in _ this 
light, namely as an almost monotonous, but 
by no means unnecessary, reiteration of the 
caution ‘ For Greek Religion vide General 
Anthropology,’ his supplementary books 
ought at least to serve to remind the purely 
classical scholar of his limitations. On 
the other hand, the contribution in the way 
of raw material is so lucidly presented as to 
offer the greatest assistance to the student 
whose business is the interpretation of 
‘survivals,’ so long as the latter possess even 
a moderate acquaintance with the Greek 
language. 

To deal first with Book II—four 
categories of sacred objects are recognised, 
Stones, Stocks, Trees and Animals. The 
first class ranges from dpyoi AiBor to cones, 
obelisks, pyramids, columns, hermae, and so 
forth. It was, perhaps, natural to consider 
in this context the épyaia, or roadside cairns 
to which each wayfarer was wont to add his 
quota ; though, according to M. de Visser’s 
hesitating conjecture, the stones are but a 
substitute for the gifts once showered on 
certain holy spots, ‘totemistic altars’ or 
what not, and are thus in themselves not 
sacred. He may be referred to Mr. 
Hartland’s Legend of Perseus (2. 204-11) for 
a far more probable explanation of the rite 
in question. If the stones be supposed (like 
the grass, twigs, etc., similarly heaped up 
by savages) to represent a formal means of 
communion with a local ‘ power,’ such a 
power being always more or less of a dvvapis 
tov évavtiwv, a being equally capable of 
beneficent or malevolent action, we are 
at once furnished with a general clue, and in 
particular are enabled to bring the épyaia 
into relation with the widespread custom, 
possibly alluded to in Eustath. ad Od 16. 
471, of piling a cairn on the murderer’s 
grave (as may likewise be done in regard to 
the grave of a famous warrior, ¢f. Adair. 
Hist. Am. Ind. 184). 
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The class of Stocks is provisionally 
distinguished, because the author—wisely, 
as I think—inclines to make the connection 
hinted at in Tyler’s compound expression 

stock-and-stone-worship’ rather than to ex- 
plain gcava and the like in terms of Tree- 
worship understood as the cult of certain 
vegetation-spirits. Under this head we 
are presented with a rather miscellaneous 
group of facts, including tporata, wa\Addia, 
and the wooden phallus of Hermes Cyllenius. 

As regards Tree-worship proper, the 
data, though numerous, are unfortunately 
somewhat lacking in illustrative quality, 
being in considerable part supplied by coins, 
gems, wall-pictures, and names of more or 
less doubtful etymology and history. 

The section on Animal-worship, on the 
other hand, provides us with much that 
excites, if it does not go far towards 
satisfying, the passion for interpretation. 
Instances are given of relationship being 
claimed with animals (p. 129), of taboos 
on killing and eating them (i. and 
p. 132), and of their burial with solemn rites 
(p. 133 and p. 135), which at once suggest 
an endless number of parallels taken from 
savage custom. It is a pity, by the way, 
that the indirect evidence adduced in Book 
IIT. in support of the view that the Greeks 
were addicted to ‘Totemism’ was not given 
a substantial place in this section. It 
might likewise have thrown light on the 
many-sided character of Greek Animal- 
worship if the writer had not limited 
himself rigidly to the phenomena of cult, 
but had also levied a contribution on 
mythology with its ‘Gorgons and Hydras 
and Chimaeras dire.’ 

Speaking generally, M. de Visser’s 
citations are well-chosen, well-arranged, and 
copious. His list is, perhaps, not ideally 
complete. For example, Mr. L. R. Farnell 
points out to me the omission in connection 
with Totemism of any mention of the “Odvo- 
yeveis (Pliny, N. H. 28. 30, Strabo, p. 588. 
Varro ap. Prise. 10. 32) ; in connection with 
the question of sacred boundary-stones dis- 
cussed pp. 212-3 of a reference to Demosth. 
Halonnes. p. 86 Bwpds rod Aws tod dpiov ; 
and, as regards the éppaua, of any allusion to 
another scholiast on Od. 16. 471 who, taken 
together with Eustathius ad /oc., suggests 
the curious problem whether the Roman 
milestones may not have had a religious 
origin. Still, as it stands, the ‘heap of 
witness’ to M. de Visser’s industry is of 
goodly proportions and of the greatest 
value. 

As to Book I, my criticism ‘put shortly 
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amounts to this, that M. de Visser, finding 
himself forced to choose amongst a number 
of representative theories, has, for brevity’s 
sake, if not through excess of faith, ven- 
tured to give to the fruits of his eclecticism 
an appearance of system and finality such as 
the present state of our knowledge most 
certainly does not warrant. Thus he dog- 
matically posits Animism as the basis of 
universal religion without noting the ambigu- 
ity of the term as used by anthropologists. 
He does not distinguish between the attri- 
bution:of mere life, and that of soul or spirit, 
to material objects, with the result that he 
is forced quite unnecessarily to postulate an 
‘animus’ which inhabits the aerolite or the 
stone held sacred in virtue of its peculiar 
shape. Or again, Fetichism as defined by 
Schulze and Totemism as explained in 
Frazer’s manual are made mutually exclus- 
ive as relating respectively to individual 
material objects and tu classes, whether of 
these or of animals and plants. But how 
can he stomach such a fact as that the sun 
is with Schulze a fetish and with Frazer a 
totem? Once more as regards Animal-wor- 
shir, he has borrowed from Frazer’s (olden 
Bough the notion of a plurality of irreducible 
forms of theriomorphic cult : yet he cannot 
refrain from hunting in company with Jevons 
after the mare’s nest of a universal homo- 
geneous ‘ totemistic religion.’ In a word, our 
author seems scarcely to realise that these 
and such as these are but the temporary 
Jabels marking the capacious pigeon-holes 
into which anthropologists are still busy 
shooting their raw facts almost at random ; 
and that they can contain in themselves no 
principle of explanation so long as their 
connotation remains almost wholly indeter- 
minate as at present. 

That the elucidations which compose 
Book III are sparse and tentative consti- 
tutes in my opinion a proof of the author’s 
good sense and moderation. His researches 
yield virtually no crucial instances in the 
matter of origins ; for these he must go to 
savagery, and, I would add, to savagery as 
studied at first-hand. Meanwhile, he has 
little to say about Stone-worship that carries 
us back behind the bare facts as cited by 
his authorities. His attempt to connect 
the veneration of Trees and Animals with 
Manes-worship comes to nothing. Or again, 
as regards his laborious inquiries concerning 
Totemism, is there any use in trying to find 
it in the background of Greek or Indo-Ger- 
manic religion till one knows more precisely 
what one is looking for? To take but one 
example of the looseness of his argument, 
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he putsdown theceremonious burial of cicadae 
marinae practised by the Seriphians (pp. 
226-7 cf. p. 135) as totemistic on the 
strength of a parallel custom in respect to 
owls quoted in Frazer’s Totemism from 
Samoa. Yet in Tylor’s Remarks on Totemism, 
with which M. de Visser is presumably 
acquainted, since he quotes it in his notes 
to pp. 13, 14, it is shewn at some length 
that the ascription to the Samoans of 
totems in any sense of that much-abused 
word is an utterly gratuitous piece of hypo- 
thesis (J. A. I. New Ser. 1. 142-3). 
Meanwhile, the section on the progress of 
anthropomorphism in Greek _ religious 
thought stands by itself as a valuable con- 
tribution to a subject which it is well within 
the compass of the classical scholar to illus- 
trate and explain. It is just at the point 
at which customary religion becomes mark- 
edly self-conscious and self-justificatory that 
the student of savage beliefs comes to the 
end of his clues. The actual transition to 
what may be called dogmatic religion pre- 
sents a relatively untouched problem. 
Would he but focus his energies on this 
special point, M. de Visser with his know- 
ledge of the facts, his flair for the primitive, 
his distrust of symbolistic interpretations, 
and his power of piercing through aetio- 
logical pretence, is capable of rendering the 
greatest of service to Comparative Religion. 
R. R. Marert. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Sze C’. R. 1901, pp. 85, 136.) 


Since the date of my last report (the middle 
of January) there has been comparatively 
little of great importance to record in regard 
to the excavations of the Forum. The 
work has been progressing steadily, though 
perhaps a little slowly—owing chiefly to the 
bad weather of the past winter, which has 
more thau once caused the inundation of the 
low-lying portions of the Forum. In De- 
ecmber the pavement of the Basilica Julia 
was flooded for 2 or 3 days, and the Steleof the 
Comitium has been under water no less than 
three times. Much attention has been 
devoted to stratigraphic exploration and the 
investigation of the contents of the numer- 
ous wells which still continue to appear. 
Much time, too, has been spent in the 
strengthening of buildings which seemed to 
be in a dangerous condition, and in the con- 
struction of a retaining wall upon the north- 
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east side across the end of the Via Cavour, 
where the limit of the land at the disposal 
of the Government has been reached with- 
out its being at present possible to complete 
the exploration of the Basilica Aemilia. 


I—S. Maria Antiqua. 


The exploration of S. Maria Antiqua has 
been continued, with interesting results. 
Burial below the level of the pavement of 
the church was not at all uncommon; some 
of the bodies have been placed in sarco- 
phagi of earlier date, others are enclosed in 
tombs of contemporary masonry. In the 
outer church these graves lie within the area 
of a large, open piscina or water tank 
about 30 Roman feet wide by 80 feet long, 
and about 4. feet in depth. The marble 
slabs of its pavement are still in part exist- 
ing. The north-west and south-east sides, 
which were the longer, were decorated with 
very shallow niches, alternately rectangular 
and curved; the north-east end has an 
ornamental flight of steps in the centre, in 
which was placed the fountain-jet which 
filled the piscina (this arrangement is fre- 
quently seen at Pompeii) while at the south- 
west end a few steps descend into the 
piscina. The orientation of this watertank 
(about 35° east of north) seems to indicate 
that it belongs to the imperial palace of the 
first century. It corresponds with that of 
other walls immediately to the north-east, of 
the brick drain which runs beneath the floor 
of the Augusteum, of the wall behind the apse 
of S. Maria Antiqua, and finally with that 
of those walls of the palace of Caligula which 
date from the time of its original construc- 
tion (see Lanciani, Forma Urbis, sheet 29, 
Ruins and Excavations, pp. 153-155). The 
evidence of the ruins themselves is confirmed 
by Suetonius, who tells us (Calig. 22) that 
Caligula ‘partem Palatii ad forum usque 
promovit.’ 

In the second century the Augusteum and 
the two halls connected with it were con- 
structed upon a different orientation, and 
the piscina was partly destroyed by the con- 
crete foundations which were sunk through 
it, what remains of it having been buried 
beneath the floor of the outer hall and thus 
preserved. 

Lanciani has published an article on the 
subject of S. Maria Antiqua (Bull. Com : 
1900, 299 sqqg.) in which he cites further 
evidence—if more were needed —for the cor- 
rectness of the name now applied to the 
church, namely, the dedicatory inscription of 
a fresco on the left of the apse ‘s(an)c(t)ae. 
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d(e)i . [genetrijci .sem[perque virgini mar] 
iae. 

It may be mentioned that the whole of 
the frescoes which have been discovered in 
the church are being copied on the same 
scale as the originals and with the greatest 
care and precision, and that the paintings of 
the inner church will be protected by a per- 
manent roof. An interesting parallel to 
them is to be found in those of the earlier 
church of 8. Saba on the smaller Aventine 
the remains of which have been recently dis- 
covered beneath the pavement of the church 
of 1205 a.p. Some of these paintings date 
from the sixth century, others are of later 
date. (See Not. Scavi. 1901 p. 10. Athe- 
naeum, 1901, May 25, 667.) 

The interior of the Augusteum has also 
been excavated to the floor level, a long task 
now practically completed, which has as yet 
produced little of importance. Several 
pillars of opus mixtum of late date have 
been discovered, the raison d’étre of which 
is not as yet clear. 

The Augusteum and 8. Maria Antiqua 
have a common facade towards the forum 
consisting of a line of seven brick pillars with 
brick columns, only slightly engaged, standing 
in front of them. The front wall of the hall 
which was converted into the church of the 
forty martyrs masks the last column to the 
south-east, and must therefore be of later date 
than the Augusteum. The space in front of 
this fagade was used as a burying ground in 
connexion with the church of 8S. Maria 
Antiqua. 


II.—Arch of Tiberius. 


A mass of concrete foundation, measuring 
about 20 ft. by 15 ft., has been unearthed in 
front (south-east) of the two south-western- 
most arches of the supposed rostra of Caesar. 
This is attributed by Boni (Vot. Scavi 1900, 
p- 632) to the Arch of Tiberius. 

It is not the first time that this founda- 
tion has been discovered—it was brought to 
light in 1852, when the viaduct which carried 
the road over the Forum was constructed 
(Monteroli Osservazioni sul Foro Romano, p. 
11. Jordan Topographie I, p. 211). The 
fact that it does not stand quite on the line 
of the road which skirts the north-east side 
of the Basilica Julia is no objection to the 
identification, as it appears that in origin, 
at any rate, some of the Roman triumphal 
arches were not intended to allow of the 
regular passage of vehicular traffic. (Jordan 
Topographie I?, 306, 307). And the arch of 
Tiberius must have stood almost precisely in 
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this position, as is shown by the relief from 
the arch of Constantine (reproduced by 
Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, Vol. I, 
p- 259, fig. 34) which represents it as an 
arch with a single opening, situated between 
the Rostra,! and the Basilica Julia. 

On the other hand, the fragments which 
were believed to belong to the inscription 
of this arch, and which were discovered pre- 
cisely upon this spot, have, according to 
Mommsen (Res gestae Divi Augusti, ed. II. 
p. 126) no connexion whatever with it. If 
this be the foundation of the arch of Tibe- 
rius, it is difficult to see how Boni’s theory 
as to the Rostra (see C.R., 1901, p. 87) can 
be maintained. The arch in this position 
would have completely obstructed the south- 
western end of the Rostra of Caesar, and in 
that case we are again face to face with the 
necessity, if we accept Boni’s theory, of sup- 
posing that, at some time or another, the 
semicircular structure faced with slabs of 
portasanta served as the Rostra. That this 
is impossible I have tried to show. (/oc. cit.”) 
The construction of the concrete foundation 
of which we have been speaking led to the 
almost entire destruction of two of the small 
pits (C.R. 1900, p. 257) of which several 
have been found on the further side of the 
Forum. Traces of them were, however, 
recognisable, and the removal of the late 
pavement of the road skirting the north- 
east side of the Basilica Julia has led to the 
discovery of five more. Three of these, 
arranged at regular intervals, were, like the 
rest,empty; but the fourth, close to the south- 
easternmost of the row, and shallower than 
the rest (probably, therefore, of later date) 
contained a good deal of pottery of Roman 
date, including several cups with very small 
bowls, in shape somewhat resembling candle- 
sticks, the use of which is uncertain. 

The fifth, further on, has been found to 
contain pottery of Roman date, and wall 
plaster painted red. The discovery of more 
of these pits is to be anticipated. 

Beneath this pavement was also found a 
fragment of the marble Forma Urbis, which 
had been used as a roofing slab in a small 
drain, This fragment bears the legend [th] 


1 7.e.the Rostra of opus quadratum. 

2 I should have made it clear that I agree with 
Nichols in considering the semicircular structure to 
be the Graecostasis—that is, the Graecostasis of the 
late Republic, constructed perhaps only a few years 
before Caesar removed the Rostra from the Comitium. 
The arched structure, considered by Boni to be the 
Rostra of Caesar, I believe to be the Graecostasis of 
the second century B.c. Where the Graecostasis of the 
imperial period (see Jordan Topographie 1* p, 243) 
is to be sas is a problem as yet unsolved. 
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ermae [agrip|pae, and is believed by Boni 
to have formed part, not of the plan set up 
by Septimius Severus and Caracalla, to which 
belong all the fragments hitherto discovered, 
but to an earlier form of the plan of the 
city, probably that of Vespasian, set up in 
the year 75'a.p. This view, which appeared 
in the daily press, and is repeated in the 
Notizie degli Scavi for December 1900, 
p. 634 (published in April), seems, however, 
to be incorrect. The main argument in its 
favour, that of the lettering of the inscrip- 
tion, was shown to be insufficient by Hiilsen 
in a discussion of the subject at the German 
Archaeological Institute ; and Lanciani in 
Bull. Com., 1901, p. 3, sqq., refuses to accept 
the earlier date. The peculiar interest of 
the fragment, according to its discoverer, 
was the fact that it represented the Pantheon 
at the time of the Flavii; but at that period 
the Pantheon, as Lanciani points out, was 
rectangular, not round. The edifice shown 
is certainly not the Pantheon of Hadrian, 
but, probably, the circular Caldarium of the 
Thermae of Agrippa, known as La Ciambella, 
though the representation is very inexact. 
THomas AsuBy, JUN. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Vetulonia.—The excavations of 1899 have yielded 
extensive results of early finds of the usual types 
from these cemeteries. Most notable are two large 
gold fibulae of the ‘ boat’ type with long sheath-like 
foot, decorated with granulated work and figures of 
animals ; they are similar to some found two or three 
years ago (CR. 1899, p. 187). The workmanship is 
good, but they are of comparatively late date. 
Another remarkable find is a large bronze disc with 
two large Sphinxes and two Gryphons in relief, con- 
fronted in pairs. Among the many bronze objects, 
mostly of familiar types, may be mentioned a bronze 
file exactly corresponding to the modern form, and a 
candelabrum on four human legs with a rude figure 
on the top, of a warrior with helmet and shield danc- 
ing.} 

Perugia.—A very rich Etruscan tomb has been 
found, containing a sarcophagus with skeleton ; in 
the ears were plain earrings, and on the forehead a 
magnificent frontlet of gold leaves, with an oval 
medallion in the middle. On the medallion is a 
winged goddess standing before a cista, holding a 
mirror: at each end of the frontlet is a marine mon- 
ster, half-human, half fish, holding a fish in each 
hand. Round the sarcophagus were various bronze 
objects: a support in the form of a winged goddess 
holding two oil-flasks ; at her feet a monster with 
dog's head, bird’s body, and snake-tail coiled round 
her right foot; a broken patera, the handle in the 
form of a draped woman ; and a mirror with incised 
design of Adonis (A¢t[w]nis) embracing a female figure 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, Oct. 1900. 
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who is inscribed with the name Lasa Achunana. 
Probably the design is an excerpt from a larger com- 
position, and this name is by a mistake for Aphro- 
dite.? 

Rome.—An inscription has been found in exploring 
the sanctuary of Juturna which may be dated to B.c. 
4. It runs: 1M... | Porest ‘xvii | cotonra ‘Iv | 
TERTIA DECIM[A | VTHINA ‘EX | INDULGENTIA * EIVs* 
Av[cTa. The fact that in the titles of Augustus (and 
in his alone) the ¢ribwnicia potestas always comes last, 
allows us to identify him as the Emperor, and this 
is supported by the palaeography of the inscription.? 

Among the discoveries in the exploration of the 
Rostra the following is of some interest. There were 
found a small flower from a capital in peperino, a 
larger flower from a Corinthian capital, and a fragment 
of the decoration of the transenna or marble screen, 
all covered with remains of opus albarium. They 
appear to illustrate a passage in Cicero’s In Verrem, 
ii. 1, 55, where he speaks of the columns of the 
Temple of Castor, quas dealbatis videtis, referring to 
the work done by Verres when aedile.* 

Among traces of the old gardens of Sallust, recently 
investigated, there has come to light a headless 
female statue in Greek marble, wearing Doric chiton 
and apoptygma, It is five feet high, and of a Pelo- 
ponnesian type dating from about 500-480 B.c. (ef. 
Rim. Mittheil. 1900, p. 181). It was found in an 
edifice built partly of opus reticulatum, partly of opus 
quadratum, together with amphorae, fragments of 
statuary, a fluted column of African marble, and a 
plain one of ezpollino.* 

In the Via dell’ Ara Celi was found a fragment of 
a stone pedestal inscribed cosoLED...oONE CAPTOM. It 
may he classified with other records of the capture 
of Greek and Sicilian cities in the third century B.c., 
with the consequent removal of their works of art to 
Rome. Unfortunately in this case we cannot tell the 
name of the city.4 

Outside the Porta S. Paolo a stone altar has been 
found with relief representing a four-wheeled cart 
drawn at high speed by two mules, the driver crack- 
ing his whip. The altar was an ex-vofo offering by a 
muleteer named Severus to Epona, whose interven- 
tion had saved him from an accident. Further 
along the road were discovered tombs of the second 
century, belonging to the Gens Claudia. 

During the construction of a new Carmelite mon- 
astery, an enormous number of inscriptions have 
been found, mostly very uninteresting. One de- 
scribes a collegium formed among the freedmen and 
servants of L. Tarius Rufus, under the presidency of 
his wife’s physician Agrypnus, who died at the age 
of 27, and to whom a tablet was erected by his mater 
ealamitosa. Another belongs to a banker from Reate, 
and a third to an imperial freedman who was a 
caclator ; a fourth relates to one Grattius, indigne 

subiectus morte nefanda, vecisus calce et manibus by a 
ruthian whom he thus apostrophizes: Hoc opto, moriare 
malis exemplis eruciatus !4 

Pompeii.—aA silver saucepan (trudla) of very fine 
workmanship has been discovered ; the handle is 
ornamented with reliefs, consisting of a steering-oar 
with a dolphin twisted round the handle holding a 
polypus in its mouth ; in the field, a crab and mol- 
luscs; at the base of the handle a sea-lion(?). Also 
187 coins, mostly of the period from Tiberius to 
Domitian, all being bronze except one denarius of 
Domitian.! 

Pietrabbondante (Bovianum Vetus). A hoard of 





Ibid. Nov. 1900. 
Notizie degli Scavi, Dec. 1900. 
Athenaeum, 15 June. 
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bronze coins of Campania found here consists of 17 
pieces of aes grave and 256 bronzes, mostly of Nea- 
polis, also of Cales, Suessa, and <Aesernia. Some 
appear to be coins of other places on which Neapolis 
legends and types have been impressed over the 
original design. Of the aes grave, some belong to 
the ‘Apollo’ series, some to that of ‘Mercury and 
Janus.” The Aesernia coins cannot be earlier than 
263 B.c., the yearof the foundation of a Latin colony 
there. * 

Padula (Salerno).—As recorded in the Notizie of 
Mareh 1900, p. 110, a fragment of a stone found 
here seemed likely to establish the position of the 
ancient Consilinum at the modern Padula. The 
rest of the stone has now been found, and that idea 
is confirmed. The whole inscription runs: M‘* 
VEHILIVS PRIMVS|CVR ‘R * P * COSILINATIVM | PORTI- 
CVM HERCVLIS | ASOLO INPENSA ‘ R * P* INS|TANTIA 
SvA *F* 0,7 

Ceglie, Apulia.—In 1898 a large tomb was dis- 
covered containing many fine Apulian vases. The 
two best were a hydria with Peleus surprising Thetis, 
and an amphora with volute handles: Obv. Perseus 
shewing the Gorgon’s head to the Satyrs, and a 
‘courting’ scene below ; Rev. Dionysiae scene. } 

Tarentum.—An important find has been made, of 
a gold stater coined at Tarentum in the time of 
Pyrrhus. On the obverse is a head of Zeus 
Eleutherios crowned, with AK; on the rev., an eagle 
on thunderbolt, and Athena Promachos ; inscribed 
TAPAN. The Athena is the symbol of Pyrrhus (ef. 
the coins struck by him-at Syracuse), Only two 
other examples of this type are known, one in 
Berlin (Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, pl. 5, fig. 17) 
and the other in the Hunter Collection at Glasgow 
(Macdonald’s Cat. No, 22). 

GREECE. 

Aegina.—Prof. Furtwaengler has now published 
full details of his excavations at the temple (see June 
Record, p. 287). The first excavations resulted in the 
finding of two heads from the pediments and 
numerous fragments of limbs, together with all 
kinds of small archaic votive offerings, and a 
Propylaea of considerable interest, within which 
were the two heads. Of these one is bearded with a 
helmet, and is from the left side of the eastern 
pediment ; it corresponds to No. 86 in the Munich 
Catalogue. The other is beardless, with a Corinthian 
helmet, from the right side of the western pediment, 
and probably corresponds to No. 82. The Propylaea 
had on the S. E. an outer hall open to the south, and 
another inner one, each with eight octagonal pillars, 
mostly still ia situ; also one capital remaining. 
On the north were three steps leading to the level of 
the temple; there are also remains of the terracotta 
roof, including a figure of a Gryphon. On the N. E. 
of the temple is an ancient water-pipe conducting 
the rain from the roof to a reservoir ; near this were 
found fibulae, pins, and island-gems. To the south 
of the Propylaea were found terracottas: an 
Aphrodite with dove, a seated goddess of Ionic type, 
and lamps.® 

The reservoir was afterwards cleared out, and 
contained fragments of marble tiles and Gryphon- 
antefixes, also fragments of limbs and seven marble 
heads, all helmeted. Two of these are bearded and 
three youthful, but it is not certain if they are from 
the pediments. A female head of more archaic type 
and a girl’s head in a hood of about 480 B.c. were 
also found, together with the left hand of the Athena 
of the east pediment and the right hand of the 





® Berl. Phil. Woeh., 4 May. 
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fallen man in the middle of the western, holding 
not a sword but a stone. The temple terrace has 
also been cleared, and at the lowest levels Mycenaean 
idols and animals were found, together with rude 
hand-made pottery. Above these were fragments of 
Corinthian and ‘proto-Corinthian’ vases, porcelain 
figures and scarabs, and fragments of Naucratite 
pottery with white ground and inscriptions. Inside 
the temple were found traces of the base of the 
cultus-statue, and holes for wooden railings ; on the 
east terrace, foundations of a large altar, and at the 
S. E. corner a row of chambers containing marble 
holy-water basins. All these remains belong to a 
good Greek period.® 

On the south terrace blocks from an older building 


6 Ibid. 18 May. 


appeared, which soon proved to belong to an older 
temple ; later, architectural fragments turned up, 


with colours well preserved, including capitals with 


very flat echinus. This temple must have been early 


sixth century Doric. Among the débris of the 
terrace were numerous fragments of vases, not earlier 
than 500 B.c., and below these, remains extending 


back from the sixth century to the Mycenaean period. 


Of a later date the only remains were some 


fragments of Hellenistic vases with reliefs and 
Romans lamps. Among the architectural remains of 
the second temple there have been found some blocks 
from the horizontal cornice of the pediment, with 


sinkings for the pedestals of the pediment figures.’ 
H. B. WALTERS. 





7 Ibid. 1 June. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. Vol. 7. Part 1, 1901. 


Die Analyse als Grundlage der Hoheren Kritik, 
A. Gercke. Shows with examples on what the higher 
criticism is based, how it stands towards linguistic 
criticism, and how it reaches its solutions (to be con- 
tinued). Alkestisstudien, L. Bloch. Women have 
only a passive part to play in the older epos, and in 
Hesiod, where their position is more responsible, 
they have only duties, no rights. Later, in the 
time of the tragedians, women are only considered 
in Aeschylus as in subordination to men. In 
Sophocles, on the contrary, under the influence of the 
freer Ionian spirit, the woman stands free and equal 
with the man. Euripides, leaving the heroic, exhi- 
bits women of flesh and blood who are the subjects 
of passions, often of revenge ; he is no absolute foe to 
the sex. His Alcestis can only be rightly appre- 
ciated if, putting modern prepossessions aside, we 
regard Admetus as much more the lord than the 
husband—in short as the Thessalian Hades (to be 
concluded). Hermunduren und Marcomannen, E. 
Devrient. These tribes, both belonging to the 
Suevian confederation, were for centuries in close con- 
nexion. The latter are first mentioned by Caesar, in 
connexion with Ariovistus, while Strabo first men- 
tions the Hermunduri as, in 9 B.c., dwelling on 
both sides of the middle Elbe. 

After 5 a.n. the Marcomanni who were settled 
between the Elbe and Frauhenwald gave up their 
land to the Hermunduri and withdrew to Bohemia, 
whither the H. soon followed them. In the time of 
Tacitus (Germ. 41) the Hermunduri traded briskly 
with the province of Rhaetia and possessed the land 
round the Fichtelgebirge, westward to the borders of 
the Chatti and the Jimes Romanus and eastward 
to the sources of the Elbe. Towards the end of 
the second century A.D. their name disappears. 
Ptolemy does not mention them. In 214 Caracalla 
set out to protect a tribe—no doubt the Hermun- 
duri outside Bohemia—against the Alemanni, but 
he ended by coming to terms with the latter. In 
Bohemia the name of Hermunduri maintained itself 
some time longer. J. Ilberg eulogises the collected 





speeches and seattered writings of]U. v. Wilamowitz. 
E. R. Gast considers the uses of cwm and contests 
the usual division of cwm, temporal, causal, conces- 
sive, inverted, &e. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1901. 

22 May. A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im 
Zeitalter des Hellenismus (W. Schmid) I. J. 
Lebreton, Etudes sur la langue et la grammaire de 
Cicéron and Cacsariana syntaxis quatenus a Cicero- 
niana differat (A. F.), favourable. F. Antoine, De 
la paratare et de Vhypotaxe dans la langue latine (H. 
Ziemer). ‘What is new is not good and the good is 
not new.’ . 

29 May. C. Gaspar, Essai de chronologie Pin- 
darique (O. Schroeder), Not fruitful in results. A. 
Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus (W. Schmid) II., very favourable. E. 
de Jong, De Apuleio Isiacorum mysteriorum teste (C. 
Wessely), ‘shows good judgment and diligence, but 
is very incomplete.’ 

5June. K. Joél, Der echte und der Xenophontische 
Sokrates U1. (A. Doring), unfavourable on the whole. 
Vol. I. appeared in 1893. S. Fighiera, La lingua 
ela grammatica di C. Crispoi Saliustio (Th. Opitz), 
favourable. A. Cima, Analecta Latina (J. Tolkiehn), 
favourable. E. Haugwitz, Der Palatin, seine (Gesch- 
ichte und seine Ruinen (H. Belling), unfavourable. 

12 June. Analecta sacra et profaaa (W. Liidtke), 
favourable. J. Partsch, Heinrich Kiepert. Ein Bild 
seines Lebens und seiner Arbeit. Ph. Fabia, La 
préface des Histoires de Tacite (G. Andresen), favour- 
able. 

19 June. Catalogue des Plombs de Uantiquite. 
M. Rostovtsew et M. Prou (K. Regling), favourable. 
Hiller v. Gaertringen, Ausgrabungen in Griechenland 
(P. W.). ‘A beautiful little book which every one 
will be glad to read.’ H. Willrich, Judaica (H. 
Driiner), favourable. H. Peter, Die geschichtliche 
Litteratur iiber die rimische Kaiserzeit bis Theodo- 
sius I, und thre Quellen (M. Ihm), very favourable. 
W. E. P. Pantin, Hasy Exercises in continuous Prose 
(C. Stegmann). ‘Gives the impression of a sensible 
and useful work.’ 
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